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COMMENT 


No amendment of the Senate’s mode of procedure is expect- 
ed at the present extra session, and it is by no means certain 
that any change will be made during the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress. It is, of course, a monstrous state of things which is 
disclosed when.a single Senator is able, by a resort to filibuster- 
ing, to prevent legislation desired by two-thirds of his col- 
leagues. On the other hand, it will be difficult to hit upon 
any practicable modification of the existing rules which will 
not seriously trammel the freedom of debate upon which the 
Senate prides itself, and which has often proved of immense 
benefit to the country. Many a foolish or iniquitous measure 
has been adopted by the House of Representatives, with 
scarcely a pretence of discussion, because it was known to 
have no chance of passing the Senate. The ideal reform would 
bring about a little less freedom of debate in the Senate, and 
a good deal more freedom in the House. Unquestionably, it 
is the duty of the Federal legislators in both Chambers to 
transact the public business, but this indisputable truth has 
been made in the Lower House a pretext for the creation of a 
despotism lodged in the Speaker and the Committee on Rules, 
and for degrading the Chamber from a deliberative body into 
a mere registration-machine. The power, dignity, and influence 
which have been of late years acquired by thé Senate at the 
expense of the House are largely due, undoubtedly, to the 
individual independence possessed by members of. the Upper 
Chamber. Nobody denies the desirability of such an alteration 
in the rules of the Senate as would permit a vote to be taken 
after ample time had been allowed for debate. The danger is 
that a regulation framed to that legitimate end might be so 
applied in practice as to shackle and stifle the minority. It is 
not inconceivable, however, that a via media may be found. 


An interesting study in constitutional development is afford- 
ed by the fate of the Cuban reciprocity treaty. Since the de- 
feat of the first Hay-Pauncefote canal treaty, which was hailed 
as a fine expression of civilization by some Senators who sub- 
sequently did what they could to cut its throat, it was seen 
by“Mr. Hay that no treaty could probably ever again be rati- 


fied unless the latest claim of the Senate was accepted—unless 
the Executive surrendered to the demand of the ratifying 
power to share in the process of negotiation. Since then Sen- 
ators have been consulted and treaties have been framed to 
meet their views and to command their votes. The negotia- 
tions between ninety-one powers on the one side and one on 
the other must always be up-hill work, but some treaties have 
been negotiated under these hard conditions, and among them 
is the Cuban reciprocity treaty. It now turns out that con- 
sultation with Senators in advance does not insure the ratifi- 


. cation of the treaty. The amendment which the Senate Com- 


mittee inserted in the treaty, providing that the treaty must 
be acted upon by the House of Representatives as well as by 
the Senate, is not only a postponement of the agreement, but 
endangers its ultimate adoption. Apparently the increase in 
the number of negotiators is not a remedy for treaty-making 
incapacity. There is still nothing more uncertain than the 
Senate’s attitude toward a treaty, as there is nothing more 
humiliating than our attitude toward Cuba since the island 
became a republic. 


It is not only for the sake of securing promptly the approval 
of the Cuban reciprocity treaty by the House of Representa- 
tives that it may be deemed expedient to convoke the Fifty- 
eighth Congress in extra session early in November, or even 
in October. The necessity of averting a stringency in the 
money-market by financial legislation is recognized all over 
the United States, and the demand for relief will become ir- 
resistible before the beginning of autumn. It will be remem- 
bered that, just before the close of the Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress, the Senate authorized the Committee on Finance to sit 
during the summer for the purpose of framing a financial 
bill to be presented when the new Congress convenes. It is 
said to be the purpose of the Republican members of the com- 
mittee not to insist upon reviving the Aldrich bill, which 
failed at the last session, but to incorporate with that measure 
certain features of the Fowler currency bill, so as to make 
sure of the assent of the House of Representatives. There 
is an encouraging precedent for the method adopted by the 
Senate to secure prompt legislation. The present gold- 
standard law is based upon a bill constructed by a committee 
of the House which sat during a recess of Congress. When 
Congress reconvened, the bill was quickly introduced and 
reported, and was adopted without material amendment by 
both Chambers. 


The cost of our colossal pension list was considerably in- 
creased by the Fifty-seventh Congress, and, but for the Senate, 
might have been greatly distended. Hitherto the widow of a 
soldier or sailor, whose name had been placed on the pension 
roll because of her husband’s.death as the result of injuries, 
wounds, or disease contracted in the service, has lost her pen- 
sion irremediably in the event of her marriage to another 
person. Under the act approved February 28, 1903, her pen- 
sion will be restored if her second husband dies or if she is 
divorced from him, provided she is without means of support 
other than her daily labor. By another act, approved March 
2, 1903, the pensions allotted for the loss of. limbs are ma- 
terially augmented. Thus the loss of one hand or one foot, 
or the total disability of such members, entitles the sufferer to 
sixty dollars per month; and the loss of both feet, to one hun- 
dred dollars per month. This act, as it stands, is not expected 
to add more than $500,000 to the pension roll, but it would 
have added at least ten million dollars annually if the. pro- 
posal of the House Committee on Pensions had been adopted. 
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The proposal was to give the Pension Office the authority to 
determine whether, from disease or otherwise, soldiers might 
not have suffered a disability equivalent to the loss of limbs. 
Fortunately, the Senate Committee on Pensions stopped this 
projected raid on the Treasury. There is, on the other hand, 
no objection to the bestowal of the small pension of eight 
dollars per month on the survivors of all Indian wars down to 
1861, nor to the provision by which all veterans of the Mexican 
war are to receive twelve dollars a month. It is computed 
that the two last-named changes will cost rather less than a 
million dollars a year. We have no intention of rearguing at 
this late date the expediency of our stupendous expenditure 
for pensions. It is perfectly true that we devote more money 
to this purpose than suffices to maintain the largest of the 
European standing armies. On the other hand, there is no 
doubt that our pension system would immensely facilitate re- 
cruitment in time of war. As for the obligation to discharge 
in money the nation’s debt to those who have lost life or limb 
in its defence, that, obviously, is no more binding on the 
United States than it is on Germany or France, where, from 
our point of view, it is most inadequately recognized. 


It is a combination of infirmities, including partial blind- 
ness, which has caused Mr. George Graham Vest, of Mis- 
souri, to retire from public life at the age of seventy-three. 
Two of his contemporaries, also Kentuckians by birth, Justice 
John M. Harlan, of the United States Supreme Court, and 
Senator J. C. S. Blackburn, are believed to have many years 
of usefulness before them. Senator Vest has had a more varied 
career than either of them, for he moved from Kentucky to 
Missouri in early manhood for the purpose of practising law, 
and soon became a member of the Missouri Legislature. By 
the secession Legislature of that State he was made a dele- 
gate to the Confederate provisional Congress, and was a mem- 
ber of the Confederate House of Representatives from the 
autumn of 1861 till the latter part of 1864, when he was ap- 
pointed to the Confederate Senate. Finding himself destitute 
at the close of the civil war, he went to Louisiana, but present- 
ly returned to Missouri, where he formed a law partnership 
with Mr. John L. Phillips, who is now a United States judge. 
Having been chosen a United States Senator from Missouri, 
he took his seat in 1879, and was thrice re-elected. He would 
undoubtedly have been returned to the Senate for six years 
more had he not refused to serve. Although unflinching in 
his adherence to Democratic principles, he was good-tempered 
and conciliatory in debate, was listened to with deference by 
his political opponents, and made some warm private friends 
among his Republican colleagues. Next to Senator Morgan 
of Alabama, he has been the most zealous and efficient ad- 
voecate of an interoceanic canal. He was a sturdy champion 
of tariff revision, and he will be missed on the Democratic 
side when that subject next commands the attention of the 
Senate. How conscientious he was he showed when he op- 
posed the seating of his intimate friend Senator Quay upon 
the appointment of the Governor of Pennsylvania while the 
Legislature of that State was in session. It is to be hoped 
that he will spend his leisure in dictating his recollections 
of the political history of the Confederacy. There is, we be- 
lieve, only one other surviving Senator of the Confederacy, 
namely, Mr. Augustus Maxwell, of Pensacola, Florida. Sen- 
ator Vest with Alexander H. Stephens and Benjamin H. Hill 
constituted a remarkable triumvirate of statesmen, who, after 
serving the Confederacy to the best of their ability, served 
the Union no less faithfully. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier, defending the Alaskan boundary 
treaty in the Ottawa House of Commons, described it as a 
victory for Canada, on the ground that Mr. Hay receded from 
the position previously maintained by the United States that 
territory now in our possession, such as Dyea and Skagway, 
must, in any event, be recognized as American. As things are 
now, if it should happen that four of the six commissioners 
decided in favor of the Canadian claim, Dyea and Skagway 
would have to be surrendered. That is true; but we deem it 
much more likely that one of the British commissioners will 
concur with the three representatives of the United States in 
sustaining our construction of the Anglo-Russian treaty on 
which our claim is based. Sir Wilfrid Laurier admitted that 
he had protested to the British government against the com- 
missioners selected by Mr. Roosevelt, on the ground that they 
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would not be impartial. The appointment of Secretary Root 
to a place on the commission was equivalent, he thought, to a 
demand on the part of a party to a suit that he should try his 
own case. The objection to ex-Senator Turner is that he is 
understood to be interested in enterprises the success of 
which depends on the validity of the American title to the 
disputed territory. Senator Lodge is also disqualified, ac- 
cording to Sir Wilfrid, because he has notoriously expressed an 
opinion adverse to the Canadian claim upon which he will be 
called to pass judgment. We do not see how it is possible for 
the British government to heed these objections. The treaty 
gives each of the parties absolute power to designate three 
commissioners, and it would be an impertinence for one of 
the parties to criticise the choice made by the other. 


At the hour when we write, it is still uncertain whether 
the Combes cabinet will succeed in persuading the Chamber 
of Deputies to sanction the wholesale rejection of the requests 
fer authorization made by fifty-four monastic orders. It will 
be remembered that the Jesuits and certain other religious 
associations, knowing that their requests would be refused, 
refrained from making any, and have withdrawn from France. 
There is but little doubt that, of the fifty-four requests now 
under discussion, some would be granted if they were present- 
ed separately. Even zealous Radicals, for instance, might 
hesitate to expel from France the order which manufactures 
the liqueur of world-wide fame known as chartreuse. The 
government insists, however, that the fifty-four requests shall 
be submitted in block, or, at all events, in three groups, and 
it has made the rejection of all the applicants without dis- 
crimination a cabinet question. Should Premier Combes 
chance tu be beaten, there will merely be a reconstruction of 
the cabinet; for the Reactionists, avowed or disguised, the 
Nationalists, and the Moderates are not strong enough, taken 
together, to form a ministry. Should a new cabinet be or- 
ganized, M. Waldeck- Rousseau could undoubtedly become 
Premier if he desired it, but should he persist in declining 
the post, there is no lack of good material among the Radicals 
—for instance, M. Brisson or M. Bourgeois. In no event is 
M. Deleassé, the head of the Foreign Office, likely to be dis- 
turbed. His only rival in his particular field, M. Hanotaux, 
must await the triumph of the Moderates, which seems likely 
to be long deferred. 


The Acre controversy is to follow the Venezuelan dispute 
to the Hague Court of Arbitration, and one more element of 
danger is thus to be removed from the arena of world politics. 
In view of our present knowledge, it becomes evident that 
Brazil’s objection to the Acre Concession did not rest wholly 
on her unwillingness to see conceded areas created on the 
continent of South America which would be practically 
colonies of European states. Brazil had a further reason for 
intervening: She herself claimed a large part of the terri- 
tory which Bolivia intended to convey to the Acre Syndicate, 
and on this ownership Brazil’s most strenuous objections were 
based. A few weeks ago it seemed certain that the matter 
would be decided by the clash of arms, with the menace of 
international action as a result, Germany and England, and 
in a less degree the United States, being involved in the con- 
cession dispute. But wiser counsels prevailed, and we cannot 
doubt that the Venezuelan situation proved a warning and a 
deterrent, Brazil having no wish to see her own coasts block- 
aded. This increasing tendency to bring national troubles to 
The Hague is one of the most hopeful signs of the times. 


Germany and England are once more to be united in a 
matter which concerns this continent and this country very 
nearly: the reciprocity treaty between the United States and 
Cuba. We have already recorded and commented on the pro- 
tests made against the treaty in England, where representa- 
tives of the various English chambers of commerce came in 
a body to the Marquis of Lansdowne and asserted that their 
interests in Cuba would be ruinously affected should the 
treaty become law. A like agitation has now arisen in Ger- 
many, where it is clearly perceived that German traders will 
be placed at a disadvantage; and officials in the Berlin Foreign 
Office have been sounding the other Continental powers on the 
subject of Cuba, to see whether common action may be under- 
taken. As it is certain that Cuba cannot afford to recede in 
any way from the terms of a treaty on which her commercial 
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life depends, and as this country will not consent to any 
modification of the reciprocity agreement, it is clear that Ger- 
many’s action can only take the form of reprisals against the 
United States under the new German tariff law. Germany is 
said to fear that the United States may enter into similar 


’ treaties with Mexico and the South-American republics, thus 


monopolizing the trade of the New World. 


Germany’s apprehensions are by no means confined to the 
Latin-American field. They apply. with even greater force, 
to the competition of American commodities in the home 
market, within the bounds of the fatherland itself. And to 
protect the home market against the American invasion, Ger- 
many has already taken the most drastic steps, and contem- 
plates others not less decisive. Within a week or two, the new 
meat-inspection law comes into force, and it will completely 
bar out the canned beef of the Chicago and Kansas City com- 
panies. This will be done, not by direct enactment, which 
might provoke diplomatic protest, but by a not less effective 
establishment of conditions with which our packers cannot con- 
ceivably comply, since these conditions are necessary to the 
successful packing and transport of carined meats. This will 
shortly be followed by the dissolution of the only commercial 
treaty under the favored-nation clause existing between Ger- 
many and the United States. The special amendment to the 
tariff bill, which shuts the door of Germany against the 
Standard Oil products, is a move in the same direction, and 
the special discrimination against American tobacco, while it 
will not absolutely prohibit the importation of our product, 
will yet cripple it in a very serious way. We must add to the 
list the Equitable Life Insurance Company, which, at this 
very moment, is being driven from the German field, and is 
liquidating its assets, preparatory to leaving. While these 
hostile moves against our trade with Germany have already 
had the gravest effects, and are likely to accomplish even more 
harm to our interests in the immediate future, it is alleged 
on the part of Germany that they are not in design hostile, 
but are rather means to an end—the arrangement of reciprocal 
treaties between the two countries, on a basis of mutual advan- 
tage. The struggle over the Cuban reciprocity treaty shows 
how difficult it will be to obtain any concessions from this 
country, in the face of the opposition of our home interests; 
but the loss of our German trade is a very strong argument, 
and we may look forward to a battle of tariffs, not merely be- 
tween Germany and ourselves, but even more between con- 
tending sections and contending interests within our own 
borders. 


It was a wise move on the part of President Castro to raise 
the blockade of the Orinoco River which he had previously 
proclaimed. No doubt the United States would have recog- 
nized the blockade, provided the Venezuelan war vessels 
should have been able to make it reasonably effective. What 
President Castro forgot was that, if a government proclaim a 
blockade, on the ground that an insurrection exists against its 
authority, the neutral powers who suffer from the blockade 
have the right on their part to recognize the insurgents as 
belligerents. That was what happened in our civil war. The 
blockade of the Confederate ports which we proclaimed was 
recognized, but, on the other hand, the Confederates were ac- 
knowledged as belligerents, and thus acquired the right to 
issue letters of marque. We sueceeded in strangling the Con- 
federacy, but meanwhile our sea-borne commerce was annihil- 
ated. There is no doubt that, if the insurgents against the 
Caracas government were once acknowledged as belligerents, 
they would commission privateers, and the last state of the 
Venezuelan seaports and of the customs revenue derivable 
therefrom would be worse than the first. It is of the utmost 
importance to President Castro that his customs revenue shall 
be adequate for the punctual payment of the sums promised 
to the allied powers which took part in the demonstration 
against him, for otherwise under the protocol Belgian officials 
could be called upon to take charge of the custom-houses at 
La Guayra and Puerto Cabello. If they once got there, pre- 
texts would be found for keeping them there as long as pos- 
sible, 


Not for many years has the German Empire witnessed a 
more interesting or more hotly contested election for the 
Reichstag than that is certain to prove which will take place 
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in June, and for which preparations are now making on the 
part of all the political parties. As the Reichstag contains 
397 members, it is obvious that 199 are needed to constitute 
a bare majority. By no possibility can any single party ob- 
tain such a majority. With the exception of the first Reichs- 
tag that was organized after the North German Confederation 
was transformed into the German Empire, there has never 
been a homogeneous majority in the popular branch of the 
German Parliament. That is why British Parliamentary 
precedents are of so little value to German politicians. In 
the exceptional Reichstag mentioned—the first after the 
coronation of Emperor William I. at Versailles—the National 
Liberals possessed a working majority, and, had Bismarck 
assented to their demand that the imperial ministers should 
be responsible to the popular Assembly, Parliamentary govern- 
ment in the true sense of the word would have been established 
in Germany. Deprived of the stimulus imparted by the hope 
of controlling the Executive, the National Liberals were soon 
disrupted, and the faction that still bears their name is but 
an insignificant remnant of the once dominant party. Many 
of the early seceders from it coalesced with the Progressists 
to form the Freisinnige party, which itself in the course of 
time was split into two factions, one headed by the veteran 
Richter, and the other by Rickert. 


From the disintegration of the National Liberals up to 
the election of the present Reichstag there have been 
but two great parties, to wit, first, the Conservatives 
(including the Conservatives proper and the _ so-called 
Free Conservatives), most of whom, from an economic, 
as distinguished from a _ political, view-point, may be 
fairly enough described by the popular term Agrarian; and, 
secondly, the Catholic party of the Centre, which, having 
rendered its aid indispensable to Bismarck, and thus beaten 
him in the Kulturkampf, secured the repeal of all the Falk 
laws, except the statute excluding the Jesuits, which is now 
on the verge of annulment. In the present Reichstag the 
Centrists constitute the largest single party, comprising about 
a hundred members. The Conservatives, including both sec- 
tions, come next. The National Liberals, and each of the 
Radical, or Freisinnige sections, follow at a considerable dis- 
tance. The third position in respect of numerical strength 
is occupied by the Socialists, who command nearly sixty seats, 
and, since their leaders have assumed an opportunist and con- 
ciliatory, instead of a dogmatic and uncompromising, attitude, 
seem destined to absorb all the genuine Liberals in Germany. 
The fundamental question which will be temporarily decided 
at the coming election is this, Can the Socialists obtain 
about a hundred seats? If they do, they will form the strong- 
est single party in the Reichstag, because their gains will be 
made partly at the expense of the Centrists, as well as at the 
cost of the Radical factions. It would not be easy to ex- 
aggerate the effect of such a Socialist triumph upon German 
politics. That is why we say that the coming election for the 
Reichstag will be more interesting and important than any 
held since the formation of the German Empire. 


Prince Bismarck, in his drastic and epigrammatic way, 
declared that the Monroe Doctrine was “a great piece 
of impudence.” So we are reminded by that distinguished 
soldier General von Boguslawski, who is evidently of the 
same opinion. Reminding his German readers, in the Tég- 
liche Rundschau, that the American continent is divided 
into many states, hardly second in varieties of race and lan- 
guage to Europe, he greatly marvels that one of these states 
should assert that it has the right of interference and protec- 
tion over the entire continent, asserting that it will only under 
certain conditions tolerate any action, however just, of Eu- 
ropean nations against an American state. General von 
Boguslawski further wonders how it happens that this doc- 
trine, set up eighty years ago by an American statesman, has 
been able to justify itself in fact, with absolutely no justifica- 
tion in the law of nations. When the United States feels 
itself threatened through any occupation of territory, of course 
she has the right, like any other nation, concedes the general, 
to raise a protest, and, if necessary, to employ force. But 
after admitting so much, he goes on to say that there must 
be no talk of even an apparent recognition of the Monroe 
Doctrine, as an international principle of law, on the part of 
European nations. If the latter act otherwise, they will soon 




































































feel the thumb-screws which they put on thereby. Through the 
war against ill-equipped Spain, our critic kindly tells us, our 
self-importance has been infinitely increased, often showing 
a diseased character. The courtesies shown America by Ger- 
many have naturally not diminished our self-esteem. This 
gives the general a text for a sermon on the evils of excessive 
courtesy, in turning weak heads, and puffing up natural van- 
ity into unnatural conceit. The allies, the general admits, 
cannot be blamed for sparing our sensitiveness as far as may 
be; the allies even went so far in their policy of concession 
as to offer the position of arbitrator to President Roosevelt. 
The President declined the responsibility “ for the reason that 
the justice of the case of the allies was so self-evident that 
his decision could only have been unfavorable to Venezuela, 
thereby damaging the popularity of the United States among 
the Latin-American nations.” This somewhat strenuous ar- 
ticle is a straw in the wind. It shows us what is going on 
beneath the smooth surface of Berlin diplomacy. 


Some recently published statistics bear witness to the wide 
distribution of American capital in foreign fields. Thus 
Americans are said to be interested in the construction of the 
proposed electric traction, lighting, and power system of 
Johannesburg, the cost of which is computed at eight million 
dollars. The electric road projected in connection with this 
system will be nearly thirty miles long. Machinery has also 
been sent by the Westinghouse Company to the De Beers 
Consolidated Diamond Mines at Kimberley, South Africa. 
Machine tools required by railroad-shops and other large in- 
dustrial establishments in British India have been ordered 
from the Bullard Machine Tool Company of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. A gas-engine needed for a dynamo which is to 
generate current for a plant about to be constructed for the 
purpose of lighting the imperial post and telegraph offices at 
Tokio, Japan, is to be supplied by a New York company. 
Car-couplers to be used on the Chinese imperial railways are 
being made in Pittsburg. Automobiles of American manu- 
facture are to be shipped not only to England, but also to 
France. In Spain an electric plant which will cost about 
seven million dollars is to be installed by American capital on 
the river Douro for the transmission of electricity to the min- 
ing district of Guanajuato, more than one hundred miles 
away. Packing plants are to be erected at Uruapan and Cor- 
dova, in Mexico, by the North-American Beef Company, and 
a Pittsburg concern is about to erect coffee-cleaning, rice- 
cleaning, cotton and saw mill plants on a property comprising 
some twenty-five thousand acres in the State of Caxaca, Mex- 
ico. Between the town of the same name as that State and 
Mitla, which is twenty-six miles distant, an electric traction 
railway is to be built by Americans. Orders for two hundred 
freight-cars and a large number of passenger-cars have come 
from Yucatan to the American Car and Foundry Company. 
What is even more significant, three ship-building cranes, of 
great capacity, to be operated clectrically, are to be mounted 
in the Harland and Wolff yards at Belfast, Ireland, by the 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Company of Cleveland. Not a 
week passes in which we do not find reported similar proofs 
of the estimation in which American manufactures are held 
all over the world. If the products of iron and steel sent 
abroad during the last few months have fallen short of the 
quantity expected, this is because the manufacturers, owing 
to the anthracite strike, have been unable to keep up with 
the home demand. 


On February 4, 1901, the centenary of John Marshall’s 
appointment to the Chief-Justiceship of the United States 
Supreme Court was commemorated by appropriate addresses 
and proceedings in thirty-seven States and Territories, as well 
as in the Federal Congress. It is now proposed that a similar 
tribute shall be paid to Chancellor James Kent by the erection 
of a statue to his memory, either in Albany, where he lived 
and labored for twenty-four years, or in the city of New York, 
where his famous commentaries were penned. The suggestion 
was made by ex-Judge John F. Dillon in a paper read at 
the recent annual meeting of the New York State Bar As- 
sociation. It was pointed out that as Marshall’s field was the 
exposition of the Constitution of the United States, so Kent’s 
field was the development and adaptation of an American 
system of jurisprudence from English principles and models. 
The conditions under which the two men worked were similar 
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in this respect, that each had but few precedents to aid him. 
When Marshall took his seat on the bench of the United States 
Supreme Court, fewer than one hundred cases had passed 
under the judgment of that tribunal. When James Kent was 
appointed Chancellor of New York in 1814, not a single deci- 
sion, opinion, or dictum of either of his two predecessors in 
that office was cited to him, or even suggested. He took 
the court as if it had been a new institution. He had nothing 
to guide him, and was left at liberty to assume all such Eng- 
lish chancery powers and jurisdiction as he thought applicable 
under our Constitution. The scope thus given to him was 
limited only by the revision of the Senate or Court of Errors 
of the State. So it came to pass that, just as Marshall opened 
the portals of the Constitution, and began thereon the con- 
struction of our constitutional law, Chancellor Kent opened 
the portals of chancery, and reared thereon a splendid system 
of equity jurisprudence which has been almost universally 
adopted throughout the United States. Kent’s services to 
his profession and to his country did not cease, however, when 
he left the bench. When he retired from the post of Chancellor 
in 123, having reached the constitutional limit of sixty years, 
he gave himself up to the preparation of his Commentaries 
on American Law, the fourth and concluding volume of which 
was published in 1830. Bar and bench in this country and in 
Europe have vied with each other in acclaiming the excellence 
and influence of this work. In accuracy and learning, in ele- 
gance, purity, and vigor of style, it rivals the achievement of 
Sir William Blackstone. In a word, the right of John Mar- 
shall to be entitled the Great Chief-Justice is no clearer and 
more undisputed than is that of James Kent to be known as the 
Great Chancellor and Great Commentator. There is reason 
to believe that the American Bar Association will heartily 
concur with the New York State Bar Association in sanction- 
ing the proposal to erect a monument to Chancellor Kent. 


A -worthy movement is on foot for the purpose of raising 
funds for the erection of a monument to Thomas Jefferson 
at the national capital. Admiral Dewey is president of the 
Jefferson Memorial Association, and among the vice-presi- 
dents are President Woodrow Wilson, Jefferson M. Levy, ex- 
Governor Pattison, of Pennsylvania, and ex-Governor Lynde 
Harrison, of Connecticut. The appeal of the association for 
funds recites the fact that there is no monument to Jefferson 
at Washington. It might have added, that aside from a 
grotesque effigy of Lincoln, a tribute of soldiers to Garfield, 
a statue io Marshall, a statue to Franklin and another to 
Webster, the last two a gift of a private citizen, the statues 
in Washington are to soldiers, to sailors, to Frenchmen, and 
to Hahnemann. No great monument to a great American 
statesman, except those whom we have mentioned, is to be 
found outside of Statuary Hall. No signer; no father; no 
orator has been commemorated by Congress. The statues to 
the Frenchmen—Lafayette and Rochambeau—are the willing 
tributes of a grateful nation to those who were its friends in 
need, but there were Englishmen, too, who were most potent 
allies of our colonies in their struggle for independence. 
There ought to be statues at Washington to the elder Pitt, 
to Charles James Fox, and to Shelbourne, without whose 
friendship our good ally, France, would have cooped us up in 
the narrow strip along the Atlantic and east of the Alle- 
ghenies. It was Shelbourne who, against the wishes of 
Vergennes, drew England north of the Great Lakes, instead 
of down to the Ohio, as France desired. It was he, too, who 
gave us ground to the east bank of the Mississippi, although 
Vergennes insisted that Spain should come eastward to the 
Alleghenies. There ought to be room for Pitt and Fox and 


. Shelbourne, and for Jefferson, Hamilton, John and John 


Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, and other statesmen. For a 
nation of civilians we have a strange leaning towards uni- 
formed men mounted on war horses. Why not celebrate our 
intellectual achievements? Why, for example, do we not put 
up statues to the men to whom we owe the Monroe Doctrine? 


Some recently published statistics attest the surprising 
growth of national banks and savings-banks in the United 
States. In 1864 there were fewer than 600 national banking 
associations, and their aggregate capital was considerably less 
than $100,000,000. At the end of 1865 the aggregate resources 
of the national banks, which then numbered 1518, amounted 
to less than $1,360,000,000. Now let us look at the returns 


















































































made to the Comptroller of the Currency on October 1, 1902. 
At that date the national banks numbered 4601; their total 
capital stock was over $714,000,000, and their aggregate circu- 
lation, $380,000,000. Their aggregate resources amounted to 
$6,114,000,000. The face value of the United States bonds 
now held by national banks is about $457,000,000, and the 
individual deposits exceed $3,209,000,000. The amount of 
money paid in to the Federal Treasury since 1863 by the na- 
tional banks as taxes on circulation, capital, deposits, surplus, 
ete., reaches $170,000,000. We add that the number of share- 
holders in the national banks is 330,124, to which total the 
New England States and Middle States, including under the 
last-named term, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and the District of Columbia, contributed 
more than 226,000 individuals. Obviously, the national banks 
are organized and supported by the relatively rich. Turning 
to the savings banks, which are intended for the relatively 
poor, we observe that the aggregate deposits in these institu- 
tions increased in the five years preceding October 1, 1902, 
from $1,940,000,000 to $2,640,000.000. In the same period the 
number of depositors rose from 5,200,000 to 6,400,000. This is 
an astonishing exhibit when we consider that in many 
States the savings of the poor are invested in the stock of 
building associations. It should also be noted that the Federal 
government, through the money orders issued by its postal 
department in 1902, did a banking business of upwards of 
$313,550,000. : 


It is well known that most savings-banks fix a maximum 
sum beyond which they decline to receive deposits. It is also 
known that many depositors, having attained the maximum 
deposit, leave it in the savings-bank to draw interest for an 
indefinite period. The notion that such depositors or their 
personal representatives should be deprived by law of the right 
to appear at any time and claim their deposits will strike 
most persons as preposterous. Nevertheless, a bill has been 
introduced in the Pennsylvania Legislature which provides 
that mutual savings funds, building associations, and every 
financial institution under the supervision of the Banking 
Commissioner shall report forthwith to the commissioner the 
names of depositors, with the amount of their deposits, who 
have not claimed the payment of said deposits within twenty 
years. The bill proceeds to direct the commissioner to adver- 
tise for the depositors in question, and to summon them to 
appear and claim the money within a year. If at the expira- 
tion of a twelvemonth a deposit remains unclaimed, it is to 
escheat to the State, and the commissioner is to be allowed 
one per cent. of the amount escheated. 


It is incredible that such a barefaced fraud as this should 
be perpetrated by the law-makers of an opulent commonwealth. 
The present law in Pennsylvania with respect to unclaimed 
savings-fund deposits provides that these shall be turned over 
to the State Treasurer when thirty years have elapsed since 
the last deposit, but the right is carefully reserved to the de- 
positor or his personal representatives of proving identity at 
any time, and suing the State for the recovery of the money. 
Not only would the proposed statute be an iniquitous viola- 
tion of the rights of property, but the publication of the dor- 
mant accounts in savings-banks would be an invasion of the 
privacy which many depositors desire. As no high-class sav- 
ings-bank is known to have objected to remaining the cus- 
todian of deposits for more than twenty years, the inference 
seems unavoidable that the bill introduced at Harrisburg has 
no other purpose but to increase the emoluments of State 
officials. 


In its decision in the lottery cases, the United States Su- 
preme Court took the immorality and hurtfulness for granted. 
From this point of view we are about a hundred years ahead 
of the governments of Continental Europe. The Prussian 
Diet lately spent a week in discussing the addition of another 
class to the State Lottery, an institution that yields something 
like $2,500,000 a year. Of all the speakers, only one advo- 
cated the abolition of this mode of gambling. Lotteries play 
an important part in the finance systems of most of the Ger- 
man states, and the Finance Minister pointed out that if 
Prussia should abandon her scheme, the Prussians. would 
spend just as much money on the lotteries of other countries 
belonging to the German Empire. It has been computed that 
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the net sums annually accruing to the various states from 
this source amount in the aggregate to some $12,500,000. 
There is a current belief in Germany that it is not only mor- 
ally proper for a man to buy a lottery ticket, but that it is 
his duty not to miss any such chance of providing for his 
family. Retired army officers consider the sale of lottery 
tickets a highly respectable business. Not only are there 
government lotteries, but private lotteries are authorized for 
such edifying purposes as building churches or defraying the 
expenses of charitable undertakings. Exactly the same view 
of lotteries prevailed on this side of the Atlantic during the 
Revolutionary war, and for considerably more than a genera- 
tion afterwards. The Continental Congress authorized a 
lottery for the purpose of procuring supplies for the army. 
Many a church now standing in the Atlantic States was 
wholly or partly constructed with the proceeds of lottery 
tickets. Neither George Washington nor John Marshall would 
have deemed it immoral to invest money in lotteries, and Jef- 
ferson in the latter part of his life contemplated the organiz- 
ing of a lottery as a means of repairing his dilapidated private 
fortune. If John Marshall, a hundred years ago, had written 
the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the lot- 
tery cases, his reference to such methods of procuring money 
would have been couched in terms very different from those 
which were actually used. 


Tt is well known that Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and other ac- 
cumulators of enormous fortunes have expressed the opinion 
that the kind of education normally acquired at universities, 
as distinguished from scientific or technical schools, is not 
conducive to success in life. When called upon to define their 
terms, they generally acknowledge that they have in view the 
form of success which they themselves exemplify. Professor 
Edwin G. Dexter, of the University of Illinois, has recently 
undertaken to prove in the Popular Science Monthly, that, 
even from the view-point of pecuniary success, a college educa- 
tion is not a handicap. He recognizes that, to prove his point, 
he must take the men who have most profited by their college 
opportunities according to the academic standard; that is to 
say, the men who, when they graduate, are accepted as the 
best exemplars of the outcome of university training. To that 
end he has investigated the careers of the members of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, which at Harvard, and, we presume, at 
some other universities, is made up of the sixteen or more 
men in each class who have attained the highest academic 
distinction. The result of Professor Dexter’s inquiry is that 
the high-grade man of his college day remains a high-grade 
man still when put to the tests of active life. The statistics 
which he has collected indicate that the Phi Beta Kappa man’s 
chances of even pecuniary success are nearly three times those 
of his classmates considered as a whole. 


The result reached by Professor Dexter is to some extent 
borne out by similar but less extensive investigations in Great 
Britain with regard to the subsequent careers of Senior 
Wranglers—that is to say, the best men of their year in mathe- 
matics at Cambridge, and of Double Firsts at Oxford, by 
which used to be meant those who took a First Class in both 
litere humaniores and in mathematics, though the term is 
now applied, we believe, to those who take a First Class in 
mathematics or Greats, and also one in a second school, such 
as that of physical science, or that of law and modern history. 
A large majority of the Senior Wranglers become distin- 
guished in after life for achievements in pure or the applied 
sciences, and the Oxford Double Firsts are almost certain to 
attain to eminence in the state or in the church. Sir Robert 
Peel took a Double First, so did Gladstone, so did Lord Car- 
narvon, who was Colonial Secretary in the first Salisbury 
cabinet. The roll of Lord High Chancellors and of Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury during the present century is thickly 
strewn with the names of those who had taken a First Class 
in classics at one or the other of the universities. Whether 
a university education tends, as a matter of fact, to promote 
success in manufacturing or commerce is a question which, 
so far as we know, has not been carefully tested in Great 
Britain. According to Professor Dexter, it must be answered 
in the affirmative so far as the United States are concerned. 


The new drink legislation in England is immediately di- 
rected to the repression of drunkenness. The English 






































































get drunk, and getting drunk has been made unlawful. 
The new laws in England, of which mention has_ been 
made in the WEEKLY, attack excessive drinking by black- 
listing the drunken and, if necessary, shutting them up. 
There is also going on in England a gradual and care- 
ful restriction of licenses to sell liquor. On the Con- 
tinent, in France and Belgium, the intervention of gov- 
ernment between the drinker and his stimulant takes a dif- 
ferent form. In both these countries, observers report, the 
trouble is not so much that the patrons of alcohol get drunk, 
as that they manage to consume such an unconscionable 
amount of spirits in the course of the day without losing con- 
trol of their faculties. The war in Belgium and in France 
is not against drunkenness but against aleoholism. The en- 
deavor is to decrease the use of spirits; of Holland gin in 
Belgium; of brandy, liqueurs, and fortified wines in France. 
Accordingly the Belgian government has lately raised the 
tax on alcohol from 100 to 150 francs a hectolitre, hoping 
thereby to drive consumers from gin to beer. Belgium has 
undertaken to provide old-age pensions for its deserving poor, 
and is having an experience such as this country has had 
with pensions for military service. It finds that all the aged 
poor are certified as deserving, and that all the old men want 
pensions irrespective of poverty. Part of the expected increase 
of revenue from raising the tax on alcohol will be used to pay 
these new pensions. In France no new temperance legislation 
has yet been undertaken, but M. Mesureur, Director of Pub- 
lic Assistance, having the drink evil very much on his mind, 
has been waging war against it with placards, which set forth 
in large print the dangerous qualities of John Barleycorn, 
and the zreat damage sustained by Frenchmen who dally 
with him overmuch. But the liquor interests in France are 
enormously strong, and fight hard, putting out counter-state- 
ments and citing witnesses on their side. They have even 
placarded the merits of alcohol as food, setting forth the 
conclusions on that point reached by our Professor Atwater, 
endorsed by a notable chemist, M. Duclaux, Director of the 
Pasteur Institute. It is hard on Professor Atwater that his 
laborious conclusions should be thus misused, but all that is 
merely a passing phase. If alcohol is doing as much harm in 
France as is represented the consumption of it is bound to be 
checked by something more effective than placards. 


The ambition that every typical American feels, to do bet- 
ter than every one else in everything, is one of the most splen- 
didly audacious national characteristics to be found in his- 
tory. It is very grand to think that, one day or another, we 
must, by native right, excel the English in commerce, the 
French in taste, the Germans in scholarship, the Italians in 
art, the Greeks in wisdom, and the Hebrews in the knowledge 
of God. With so much to accomplish, the American spirit 
eannot be like Goethe’s star, Ohne Hast aber ohne Rast—it 
must be equally without leisure and without pause. Those 
in the front must leap into the trench and die, in order that 
those in the rear may pass over. Of this sort of sacrifice 
there has been no lack. It began when the first explorers 
touched our shores; and it has been ready, at all times since, 
for every emergency of commerce, religion, or war. It has 
made the country. It has built up every State and city and 
house of business and seat of learning. Those who have come 
after have profited by the unflagging spirit of those who have 
gone before—of those who worked hard and often died too 
early. But it may be reasonably asked if the day has not 
now come for a quieter pace, and a less feverish sense of duty. 
The country is colossally rich and prosperous, even if it be 
not rich and prosperous enough. May not the individual 
begin to put forth his claim? May he not ask for time to 
breathe a little, to think a little, to live a little? May he not 
be permitted to remember that in the Pantheon there are 
other gods besides the great idol Hustle? While doing his 
daily work and treading his common round, has he not a right 
to some measure of that tranquillity which now he can look 
for only in the tomb ?—or in flinging a change of raiment into 
a valise and sailing out into that big, unsatisfactory void 
which we call Abroad? In these days of co-operating ener- 
gies we might venture to suggest 

A Society for Enabling Americans, 
Who Want to do go, 
To Stay Quietly at Home, 
Without being Rushed to Death. 
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A hundred American citizens are to be sent to Siberia to 
work in the mines. As every well-informed reader of Russo- 
phobe melodrama knows, this is one of the most appalling 
fates that can overtake the most miserable sons of men—in 
novels. Yet, not only are the hundred American citizens 
ready to go, but the sole difficulty at present is to choose from 
more than a thousand applicants only the very best men. 
The scheme is this: Russia has, in Siberia, a country of great 
and varied resources and some six million square miles in 
extent, the population being about one person to the square 
mile—by far the smallest in the world for a habitable tract of 
like area. Russia herself is busy with the southern frontier 
of the Siberian territory, and the relations of that frontier to 
Mongolia, China, and Manchuria, a large part of which, prob- 
ably three million square miles in all, is destined to come 
under Russian rule. Hence she has no spare energies to de- 
vote to the development of remote parts of Siberia, however 
rich or promising these may be. Siberia resembles the north- 
ern regions of our own continent, and the northeastern 
peninsula of Chukch, which runs up to Bering Strait, and 
at one point comes within forty miles of American territory, 
is in climate and character not unlike our own Alaska. This 
suggests the gold of the Klondike, and it is well known that 
Siberia is rich in gold deposits of much the same nature as 
those along the Yukon River and its tributaries; and this is 
especially true of the Chukch peninsula, which runs up to 
Bering Strait and the western point of Alaska. Not being 
able to develop her resources there, for the reasons we have 
given, Russia has turned to the United States, confident of 
finding here the help she needs, and recognizing our national 
gift a8 pioneers and settlers of new lands. She is willing to 
open an immense area of about two hundred thousand square 
miles—or twice the area of the Philippine Islands—to Amer- 
ican miners, whose claims will become their absolute property 
in perpetuity, subject to a small land tax. In order to carry 
the scheme into operation, a company of transport and settle- 
ment has been formed, which will be paid by a royalty on all 
discoveries of gold, but the rights of which are only tem- 
porary, lapsing to the Russian government after twenty-five 
years. This precedent is likely to be greatly extended, to the 
benefit of all concerned. 


Ellwood Bergey has written a little book explaining why 
soldiers desert from the United States army. He has been a 
soldier, he says, and he knows that improper feeding and in- 
considerate treatment are the trouble. On the strength of ex- 
perience gleaned in the Spanish war, he accuses the Com- 
missary Department of “criminal incompetency infinitely 
more horrible than physical torture,” and he declares that our 
army organization has not a single redeeming or commend- 
able feature. But he has remedies for all the army’s troubles. 
His list includes more pay; trained cooks; no rations, but all 
a soldier wants to eat; like food and quarters for officers and 
men; “recognition of the right of all soldiers of whatever 
position to engage in criticism and in free speech at all times 
and under all circumstances”; and “abolition of military 
salutes and all other imbecile and servile practices.” These 
are interesting suggestions and show a fine democratic spirit, 
though it will be questioned whether Ellwood has in him 
quite the sort of timber that serviceable soldiers are made of. 


Ponderous and pompous treatises have been written to 
prove the desirability of so-called compulsory arbitration of 
labor troubles out of the experiences of New Zealand with its 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. The news col- 


-umns of some of the New Zealand newspapers not infre- 


quently contain argument calculated to shake faith in the 
scheme, all the more convincing because it is not intended 
as argument, but as every-day statement of the course of 
current events. Here is a case reported in the Otago Daily 
Times, printed at Dunedin early in February, in which the 
carpenters of Wellington applied to the arbitration court to 
settle a matter of wages. The court fixed the minimum wage 
at 1s. 4d. per hour, and the carpenters rebelled at once, voting 
that the court was unworthy the confidence of the workers, 
attacking the president with personal abuse, and going far in 
the consideration of a proposition to “pick up their tools” 
and leave their work rather than accept the award. It appears, 
according to an explanation in the Times, that while the 
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“employer is bound by the terms of an award that covers an 


industry in which he is engaged, the individual worker is 
not personally bound in any sense. He approaches the court 
through the union, but the union is not responsible for what 
he may do after the award is made. When this condition is 
combined with the evident idea of many workers in New Zea- 
land that the court should exist only for the purpose of raising 
wages and improving the conditions of labor, it is apparent 
that the true test of the whole system is coming when the 
court is compelled to reduce wages. “It is clear,” comments 
the New Zealand newspaper, “ that there is a section of union- 
ists in Wellington, if not also in other parts of the colony, 
which, while accepting the principle of arbitration in indus- 
trial pursuits for what it is worth, has never ceased to con- 
template the possibility of a strike being declared with a view 
of asserting demands that cannot otherwise be pressed.” That 
is to say, on the spot, where state-managed industrial arbitra- 
tion is an actual condition and not a nebulous theory, one 
party is disposed to view the whole scheme as a head-I-win- 
tail-you-lose operation—a view which tends to the blurring 
of all those beautiful visions which can be made to shine at 
the other end of an antipodal telescope. 


It has been reported that the colossal Anglo-American com- 
bination which, besides other steamship companies, has taken 
over the White Star line, has determined to build no more 
ocean greyhounds of the size of the Oceanic until the channel 
in the harbor of New Ycrk has been so deepened and widened 
as materially to facilitate access to the docks. Whether the 
North German Lloyd and the Hamburg-American Company 
will adopt a similar policy is as yet unknown. It is certain 
that the latest addition to the fleet of the North German 
Lloyd, the new express steamer Kaiser Wilhelm II., which is 
due at New York about April 20, will be the largest passenger- 
steamer afloat. Her dimensions are: length over all, 706 feet, 
6 inches; beam, 72 feet; height from top of keelson to promen- 
ade deck, 52 feet, 6 inches; and draught, when loaded, 29 feet, 
6 inches. Her displacement is 26,500 tons. The engines are 
40,000 indicated horse-power, and it is expected that the two 
bronze screws will give the vessel a speed of 2314 knots an 
hour. It is possible, if not probable, that she may slightly re- 
duce the present record for voyages between New York and 
Southampton, but the report is now revived in England that a 
British company contemplates a change of route by which the 
transatlantic voyage would be cut down by about a day. The 
route proposed is from Galway, Ireland, to St. John’s, New- 
foundland, a distance of rather more than eighteen hundred 
miles. Allowance being made for the time required to cross 
from Ireland to Great Britain, and from the island of New- 
foundland to the American mainland, it is computed that at 
least twenty-four hours could be saved. Whether the Galway 
route would ever become popular is doubtful. 


On March 10 the voters of New Hampshire recorded their 
will as to eight proposed amendments to their State Con- 
stitution. They accepted four amendments and rejected six. 
They agreed that voters and office-holders in their State must 
hereafter know how to read and write, but they rejected woman 
suffrage by a heavy majority. Being invited to permit the sub- 
stitution of “Christian ” for “ Protestant ” in that portion of 
their bill of rights which authorizes towns to appropriate 
money for religious socicties, they failed to give the proposal 
the necessary two-thirds vote, though the majority of the votes 
were for it. New Hampshire is progressive, but its progress 
is not headlong. The steps it takes, however, are probably 
permanent. It shows Eastern conservatism about woman 
suffrage. All the Eastern States are ready to talk about wo- 
man suffrage, but they seem to be no nearer its adoption than 
they were twenty-five years ago. It will evidently be tested 
in the coeducational West before any Eastern State tries it. 


The advocates of woman suffrage are able to record two 
recent triumphs, one in the Eastern and the other in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. In the next elections for members of both 
the Upper and the Lower Chambers of the Parliament of the 
Australian commonwealth women will be allowed to vote; 
they will also be eligible for seats in both Houses. They have 
had the full Parliamentary suffrage in New Zealand for ten 
years. In South Australia they have voted since 1896, and 
in West Australia since 1901. So far as New Zealand is con- 
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cerned, the admission of women to the franchise had no dis- 
tinguishable effect on the relative strength of parties. The 
outcome of the experiment in the Australian commonwealth 
will nevertheless be watched with interest, because there the 
great majority of women are said to be wage-earners, and it 
is possible that their votes may go en masse to the Labor 
party. In four American States women are already en- 
titled to vote, and it seems probable that within a few 
years they will gain the full franchise in three other 
States, to wit, Oregon, Washington, and South Dakota. In 
Oregon the opposition to woman’s rights has dwindled to a 
small fraction of what it was in 1884, and the majority against 
a constitutional amendment granting the franchise to women 
was diminished in the State of Washington from nearly 
19,400 in 1889 to less than 9900 in 1898. In South Dakota 
the majority against woman suffrage, which in 1890 was nearly 
24,000, sank in 1898 to less than 3300. Meanwhile, a partial 
suffrage has been conceded to women in many parts of the 
world. Thus in England both married and single women 
have the parish and district suffrage, and in Ireland women can 
vote for all office-holders except members of Parliament. In 
Norway also they have the municipal suffrage, and in France 
they can vote for judges of the tribunals of commerce. In 
Kansas women have the municipal franchise; in Iowa, a 
limited municipal suffrage; in Ohio, Connecticut, and Dela- 
ware, the school suffrage; in Minnesota, the right to vote for 
library trustees; and in Louisiana, the right to vote upon 
all questions submitted to taxpayers. On the other hand, it 
cannot be said that women are as near to acquiring the Par- 
liamentary franchise in the United Kingdom as they seemed 
some years ago. 


There was nothing surprising in the fact that Colonel 
William J. Bryan attracted very little attention in his recent 
visit to cities on the Atlantic seaboard. If that is the experi- 
ence of ex-Presidents, what else can ex-candidates expect? At 
the same time, it would be imprudent for Eastern Democrats 
to exaggerate the significance of the indifference evinced to Mr. 
Bryan in. their section of the country. In several Southern 
States, and especially in Texas, Mr. Bryan still has many 
friends, although it is doubtful whether he will be able to con- 
trol the whole of any Southern delegation in the next Demo- 
cratic national convention. In many of the Northwestern 
States, on the other hand, as we have formerly pointed out, Mr. 
Bryan and his followers retain a hold of the party machinery, 
and there is no doubt that the delegates willing to accept his 
advice will constitute a considerable minority in the conven- 
tion, although, in our opinion, they will fall somewhat short 
of the one-third needed to veto a candidate. Confronted by 
such a state of things, it would be obviously unwise for the 
Democratic party to antagonize the Bryan element by insisting 
upon a candidate certain to provoke on its part violent resent- 
ment, if not secession. It becomes, therefore, a matter of some 
interest to learn what candidates Colonel Bryan and his inti- 
mate associates regard as totally unacceptable. So far we 
know of only two that have been denounced in unequivocal 
terms. We refer, of course, to ex-President Cleveland and ex- 
Governor Hill. The latter seems to be even more obnoxious to 
the Bryanites than the former. During the last week Colonel 
Bryan has declined to say whether he would or would not re- 
gard Chief-Judge Parker of New York as a candidate worthy 
of his support or acquiescence in the national convention. 
In the address which he delivered at the Georgetown Law 
School, on February 21, he declined to say anything about 
the different persons who have been mentioned for the Demo- 
cratic nomination, and confined himself to asserting that the 
man selected will subscribe to the Kansas City platform in its 
every detail. In that assertion Colonel Bryan is unquestiona- 
bly mistaken. Whoever may be the candidate, he will have to 
stand upon a platform much more acceptable to conservative 
Democrats of the Southern and Eastern States than was that 
framed at Kansas City. 


A new local - option liquor law, which was submitted last 
week to the consideration of the New Hampshire Legislature, 
provides that licenses shall not be issued except to persons of 
exemplary character, and takes special precautions to prevent 
the sale of liquor to the unfit. Under this proposed law a 
licensee may be warned not to sell liquor to an habitual ex- 
ceeder, by notice in writing from the mayor of the exceeder’s 









































































city, a selectman of his town, or his wife, parent, guardian, or 
employer. If after such warning the liquor-seller does sell 
him liquor or lets him loiter on his premises, the said pub- 
lican becomes liable to pay damages, not less than $100, nor 
more than $500. This seems a pretty good provision, and 
well devised to make saloon-keepers wary. It is one thing to 
refuse to sell a man liquor because it seems not to agree with 
him, and another and much easier thing to refuse because it 
may cost from one hundred to five hundred dollars to indulge 
him. The prospect of a heavy fine is an excellent stiffener to a 
saloon-keeper’s backbone. 


Professor Edward H. Strobel, of the Harvard Law School, 
is going to Siam to be legal adviser to the King. His Majesty 
of Siam is to be congratulated, for Mr. Strobel is both an ex- 
ceedingly accomplished diplomatist and international lawyer, 
and a very agreeable companion. He was born in Charleston, 
South Carolina, and was one of the first Southern men to 
graduate at Harvard after the civil war. He studied law, but 
in 1885 went as secretary of legation to Madrid. In 1893 
he was Third Assistant Secretary of State under Secretary 
Gresham. A year later he went as our minister to Ecuador, 
and in 1895 became minister to Chile, where he made so good 
an impression that after his resignation in 1897 he acted as 
arbitrator in the Freraut claim between Chile and France, and 
later as counsel for Chile before the United States and Chilean 
Claims Commission in Washington. As a Democrat Mr. 
Strobel went out of office with the Cleveland administration, 
but he is a man who should have been kept in our diplomatic 
service, and the fact that he is now going into the service of 
the King of Siam is a reflection on our diplomatic system. 


It is getting to be worth while for an ambitious man to be 
mayor of acity. If the city has been so flagrantly misgoverned 
that its need of a competent mayor is pressing and acute, the 
opportunity is by so much the greater. Second-rate men don’t 
answer in these civic emergencies. A man who demonstrates 
that he is enough of a man to stand between quarter or half a 
million people and civic maladministration is apt to be rec- 
ognized as a likely candidate for something better. Melville 
E. Ingalls, president of the “ Big Four” Railroad, is candi- 
date for Mayor of Cincinnati on the Citizens’ municipal ticket. 
There are Republican and Socialist candidates in the field 
against him, but no Democratic candidate. Senator Foraker, 
who is, of course, an experienced observer of Democratic 
politics in Ohio, says that if Mr. Ingalls wins, he will be the 
Democratic candidate for Governor, and later an aspirant 
for the Democratic nomination for President. Well, a suc- 
cessful Mayor of Buffalo became Governor of New York, and 
did not stop there. In Indianapolis there is a prospect that 
Booth Tarkington will be candidate for Mayor on the Republi- 
ean ticket; another case of an aspiring citizen who thinks 
that preferment should begin at home. 


The President is again going West, partly to make the 
speeches which were interrupted in Indianapolis in the sum- 
mer, and partly to enjoy the Yellowstone Park. He is to be 
gone two months, beginning April 1. When he returns to 
Washington on the Ist of June, he will leave behind him a 
train of speeches stretching from Chicago westward through 
Madison, Waukesha, Milwaukee, La Crosse, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, and the Dakotas to the Park. Then turning eastward, 
the speeches will make their way through Nebraska, echoing 
in the streets of Hastings, Lincoln, Fremont, and Omaha; 
thence, by way of Iowa, to St. Louis. Then they will turn 
again to the west and resound across Missouri, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, to southern California. Then they will ring through 
California to Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, fly across the plains 
of the State of Washington, climb the Rockies, and come back 
to Washington city by way of Idaho and Wyoming, pausing 
for a reply on Decoration day in Wyoming after rattling 
round the temple in Salt Lake City. It is to be hoped that 
the President will have a pleasant trip and a good time, and 
that his accompanying throat specialist will have little or 
nothing to do. It is:especially to be hoped that no trolley-car 
accident will occur, and that if the President should be slightly 
hurt, he will recall the anxiety of the people when his leg was 
operated upon at Indianapolis, and try to spare the country 
any new bulletins. Mr. Roosevelt owes the country a good 
deal. and one of the smallest payments he can make on ac- 
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count is a little consideration of its feelings. It has suffered 
of late quite enough from shocks, so that Mr. Roosevelt ought 
to be more careful of himself than we all know that he wants 
to be. 


There is a passage in Lady Rose’s Daughter in which Mrs. 
Ward says of her heroine, “ She resembled one of the famous 
amoureuses of the eighteenth century, who, in writing to the 
man she loved but could not marry, advises him to take a 
wife to mend his fortunes.” Our neighbor the Tribune has 
discovered that the amoureuse in question was Mlle. Julie 
de Lespinasse, whose Life and Letters is familiar to readers 
of French memoirs. It has discovered and disclosed a num- 
ber of very interesting analogies between the characters and 
careers of Julie de Lespinasse and Julie Le Breton, and finding 
“the points of resemblance between fiction and history in 
this matter ” to be of interest, has wondered “ whether or not 
they have been noticed by a house with the traditions of the 
Harpers.” These expressions came duly to Mrs. Ward’s notice. 
She has written a letter to the editor of the Tribune, express- 
ing her pleasure that the relation between the two Julies has 
been detected. “I have, of course,” she said, “ made it suffi- 
ciently plain, both by calling my heroine Julie and by several 
references and passages in the book itself... . I might have 
tried to revitalize the whole story, and if your readers had 
been able to trace my sources throughout, that, I submit, should 
only have been an additional pleasure to them and no dis- 
credit to me.” But the Tribune is of a different mind. “ The 
debt,” it says, “is too great, too comprehensive, to be disposed 
of in this summary fashion, and a prefatory note containing 
the fullest explanation of the source of her plot and charac- 
ters is the least which Mrs. Ward’s readers have a right to 
expect.” 


- 


This is a sweeping requisition, but one is glad that the 
Tribune makes no claim for damages. In a later notice of 
the book it says that from the title-page of Mrs. Ward’s novel 
the assumption is that “ Lady Rose’s Daughter is to be taken 
as work proceeding solely from the author’s brain,” and that 
this assumption being erroneous, there should be prefixed 
“the explicit acknowledgment which we have indicated as 
being in order.” Bluntly stated, our neighbor’s position is 
that Mrs. Ward, having pilfered a good part of her story, and 
having been caught at it, will do well to make full confession. 
Neither the 7'ribune’s manners nor its contention will com- 
mend itself to intelligent readers. No great novel ever pro- 
ceeded solely from the author’s brain. Human experience 
is the great treasure-house from which writers draw their 
materials, and whether they draw from observation or .re- 
corded history, or blend the two as Mrs. Ward has done, makes 
no ethical difference. If a living woman had suggested Julie 
Le Breton to Mrs. Ward, she could not with propriety have 
acknowledged her debt, nor is she under obligation to advertise 
that her heroine’s prototype was a living woman two hundred 
years ago. She has put to a use entirely lawful materials of 
rare interest which she had the good fortune and discrimina- 
tion to gather, and those materials, with design prepense, she 
has so used as to make it inevitable that their source should 
sooner or later be discovered. Scott, in the later editions of 
the Waverley Novels, was used to tell in prefaces and notes 
where he found some of his characters, and how far he had 
followed history in his use of them. Mrs. Ward may sometime 
choose to do the like with her Julie, but if not, it is no one’s 
affair but her own. 


Alderman McCall says Mayor Low is a cold man; “so cold 
that he wouldn’t melt in the hottest day in July.” Except at 
election-time it is as well that a mayor should be cold. Ames, 
the runaway Mayor of Minneapolis, was a good fellow for 
many years. Nothing cold about him. Butler, the boss of 
St. Louis, has been described as a good fellow, by nature at 
first, professionally afterwards. There is Scripture for the 
assertion that to keep cool is better.than to take a city, and 
when a man has taken a city, to keep cool—or even cold—is 
more important than ever. Taxpayers may like a cold 
mayor. So may voters who want just government and no 
favors asked. 

































































| The Panama Canal Treaty 
Ratified 


THERE need be no misgivings in the pub- 
lic mind regarding the value of the canal 
concession secured by the treaty with Co- 
lombia, which was ratified by our Federal 
Senate on Tuesday, March 17, but which 
has still to be sanctioned by the Colombian 
Congress, the elections for which are now 
taking place. It is certain that the treaty 
would never be sanctioned at Bogota if it 
provided for the perpetual alienation of sov- 
ereignty over the canal strip ceded, for such 
alienation is prohibited by the Constitution 
of 1886; or if it had been bereft of the self- 
denying ordinance by which we disclaim 
any desire of annexing any part of the terri- 
tory of Colombia or of any other Latin- 
American republic. This being indisputably 
the case, it is evident that the treaty, so 
far as these features go, was the best that 
we could get. Neither would it have been 
judicious to excite the apprehensions of pa- 
triotic Colombians by insisting upon the 
concession, in so many words, of the privilege 
of fortifying the isthmus, inasmuch as such 
a privilege is implied in the recognized right 
to defend the canal. 

As we have previously said, the treaty is 
by no means ideally perfect from our point 
of view, but, had it been, it would have no 
chance of securing the approval of the Co- 
lombian Congress. A hundred-year lease, 
with the option of renewal, is as near to 
perpetuity as we need to go, especially as 
possession is nine points in the law. When 
we are once planted on the isthmus, and 
have spent some two hundred millions of 
dollars in constructing a canal, we shall not 
be ousted by any quibbling of municipal or 
international lawyers. J’y suis, j’y reste 
is not a motto coined solely for the benefit 
of England in Egypt. It seems to us, then, 
that all of the objections arrayed against 
the treaty by Senator Morgan, although, no 
doubt, put forward in good faith, were ef- 
fectually disposed of by Senator Spooner. 
From the view-point of international law, 
Mr. Spooner was unquestionably right in de- 
nying the necessity or propriety of inquiring 
at this late date into the credentials of 
Sefior Herran, who, as Colombia’s repre- 
sentative at Washington, negotiated the 
treaty. Having recognized the Marroquin 
administration at Bogota as the de facto 
government of Colombia, and having once 
recognized Sefior Herran as the authorized 
agent of that government, our State De- 
partment was estopped from disputing the 
qualifications of either to conclude a treaty. 
Equally inadmissible is another of Senator 
Morgan’s assertions that, if Colombian Lib- 
erals should one day succeed in overthrow- 
ing the present Bogota government, it might 
decline to be bound by the canal treaty. 

Nothing is more certain than that a re- 
pudiation of the treaty would be an act of 
war, from which we should have nothing to 
fear, for it would relieve us from the self- 
denying ordinance embodied in the treaty, 
and would justify us in conquering the 
whole of the isthmus. The Colombian Lib- 
erals are too sagacious to commit such an 
astounding blunder. Equally ill-founded is 
another apprehension expressed by Senator 
Morgan that, under the treaty, the Colom- 
bian authorities might interfere with the 
religious observances of Americans in the 
canal zone, inasmuch as the existing Bogota 
government represents the Conservative and 
Clerical party, and has entered into a con- 
cordat with the Pope. How long does Mr. 
Morgan imagine that we should brook an 
attempt at interference of the sort, and what 
evidence of stupidity has ever been dis- 
cerned in Leo XIII. that would justify the 
imputation to him of a wish to interfere? 
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France, also, has a concordat with the Pope, 
but are not Americans residing in that coun- 
try at liberty to worship God as _ they 
choose? Why should we assume that the 
Vatican or the Colombian civil power would 
wantonly provoke a quarrel in which defeat 
would be inevitable? 

Not content with impeaching the quali- 
fications of the Bogota government to con- 
clude a treaty, Senator Morgan denied the 
validity of the title which the French Pana- 
ma Canal Company purposes to convey to 
the United States for forty million dollars. 
Senator Spooner defended the conclusion 
reached by Attorney-General Knox in his 
report upon the subject, and recited the 
whole history of the proceedings by which 
the title formerly vested in the Lesseps 
corporation passed to the present company. 
There seems to be no doubt that this com- 
pany has come legitimately into possession 
of the canal concession and of all the other 
property belonging to the old corporation, 
and has thus acquired an undoubted right 
to transfer it to any purchaser. Every link 
in> the chain of the title has been tested 
and pronounced sound by the most eminent 
French lawyers. Besides, from the view- 
point of common sense, it is incredible that 
the French republic, after permitting the 
transfer to be made without a word of pro- 
test, should, after the purchase money has 
been paid, confront the imminent risk of 
war by impugning the title of the United 
States in the interest of pretended creditors 
of the old company. Did Senator Morgan 
mean to assert that the French government 
would connive at an attempt to cheat a 
friendly power? The hypothesis is a wild 
one. 

That the canal treaty ratified by our Sen- 
ate will be sanctioned by the Colombian 
Congress is practically certain, because it is 
well understood at Bogota that any attempt 
to amend the document would result in 
postponing indefinitely the conclusion of an 
agreement. Moreover, the Marroquin gov- 
ernment is in desperate need of cash, its 
paper currency being almost worthless, and 
the prospect of touching ten million dollars 
in gold will prove almost irresistible. It is 
also well understood at Panama, and among 
all intelligent Colombians, that the con- 
struction of an interoceanic canal will im- 
measurably conduce to the prosperity of 
their country, to say nothing of the large 
sum receivable annually by way of rental. 
We think that we are justified, therefore, 
in regarding the acquisition of the canal 
concession by the United States as a fact. 





Closure in the Senate 


THE fact that Mr. Allison was the mover 
of the resolution looking to a change in the 
Senate rules involving the adoption of a 
method of limiting debate is suggestive of 
a disturbance of the Senatorial mind. Mr. 
Allison’s -service in the Senate antedates 
that of any other Senator with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Stewart of Nevada, and is the 
longest service, for Mr. Stewart was out 
of the Senate for a time. It is also well 
known, too, that Mr. Allison is probably 
the most conventional Senator of the body. 
He clings to its traditions, believes in its 
rules and in its methods, and is as ready 
as any other to defend them against the as- 
saults and criticisms of outsiders. Indeed, 
Mr. Allison has rarely, if ever, shown more 
passion than in his resentment of the 
speech made by Mr. Cannon on the last 
night of the last session. When Mr. Allison 
introduces a resolution contemplating the 
adoption of closure, it may be true that 
the change, if any, will be moderate, if he 
continues to have anything to say about it, 
as he will, but it is also true that, before 
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Mr. Allison moved, the somewhat angry 
attitude of the country toward the Senate 
must have been recognized by every Senator. 
That Mr. Allison was the spokesman indi- 
cates a consciousness on the part of the 
Senate that the time has come when public 
opinion must be respected. 

The fact that the Senate does sometimes 
actually debate, is, at present, its chief vir- 
tue, or it would be if its debates were al- 
ways reasonable and in defence or in aid 
of the general welfare. Even with its abuse 
of the right and duty of debating, the Sen- 
ate stands in striking and honorable con- 
trast with the other branch of Congress. In 
the House of Representatives, the adoption 
of closure has resulted in a tyranny which 
is unknown in any other country in which 
parliamentary proceedings exist. The House 
is now a silent body registering or voting 
down the edicts of a small oligarchy which 
refuses to permit to the representatives of the 
people the right to express their reasons for 
their votes, or to discuss the questions be- 
fore them with the view of reaching intelli- 
gent conclusions. No practice can be so bad 
as that of the House of Representatives, 
for it is a denial of freedom of speech, and 
of the individual freedom of the members. 
The license of the Senate is less dangerous 
than the destruction of liberty in the House; 
and this is shown clearly by the rising storm 
of popular indignation against the evils ob- 
taining in the Senate, and, by the silence, 
indicative that it is not recognized, as to 
the more serious evil which has absolutely 
destroyed the deliberative character of the 
House of Representatives. 

It is clear, however, that the Senate 
should possess the power to prevent the 
parliamentary offence of obstruction. Dur- 
ing the session which has just closed we 
have seen some of the most important mea- 
sures before Congress fall before the ob- 
structive powers, including the strength of 
lungs, of Mr. Morgan, Mr. Quay, and some 
of their accomplices. Freedom of debate 
does not imply license to talk to death mea- 
sures which the talkers do not like. The 
country and the Senate have the right to 
a vote on the subject. It ought to be im- 
possible for a single Senator, or for a 
minority, to destroy for practical purposes 
a session of Congress. As matters stand to- 
day, however, a single Senator, with an es- 
pecially strong pair of lungs, can prevent 
the enactment of legislation. It is this 
power to which Mr. Cannon alluded when 
he said that legislation in Congress depend- 
ed upon the unanimous consent of the Sen- 
ate. By reason of the Senate’s lack of power 
to curb and prevent merely obstructive 
speech, and by reason also of the “rule 
of courtesy,” which gives to each Senator a 
power so great that no man is wise enough 
to be intrusted with it, a single member 
of this body of ambassadors is able to hold 
the floor against all comers and to defeat 
the purposes of the session, to disappoint 
the country, and to deny it remedial legis- 
lation such as the Aldrich bill of the last 
session, for example, which may be neces- 
sary to avert financial] disaster. 

In the English House of Commons the 
sort of license to which the Senate has just 
treated the country is called “the offence 
of obstruction.” It is an offence of very 
grave character, and one which ought not 
to be permitted absolutely to destroy all 
legislative proceedings. But it is to this 
point that the practice has brought the Sen- 
ate, and the country is demanding a rem- 
edy so loudly that even Mr. Allison has 
heard it. Closure is a method which is not 
popular among people bred in the atmos- 
phere of free institutions. It ought not to 
be necessary. It is, in fact, never neces- 
sary until legislative institutions are break- 
ing down. When the Reed rules were adopt- 





ed, for example, the House had become in- 
capable of transacting public business. The 
minority held it by the throat. It was as 
badly off as the Senate is to-day. The rem- 
edy adopted, however, is as bad as the dis- 
ease. _ Absolute prevention of all debate, as 
is permitted by the rules of the House, is 
an evil of the same kind as prevention of 
debate by obstructive speech. Mr. Morgan’s 
performance on the Panama Canal treaty 
was not debate; it was no more debate than 
is a rule of the House hierarchy actually 
forbidding speech. Senate obstruction is, 
as House obstruction formally was, merely 
a.method of reaching the end now accom- 
plished in the popular branch by a special 
rule, the difference being that the killing 
of debate by obstruction is done by the 
minority, or by a single Senator, while the 
killing of debate by a rule is done by the 
majority. The end is precisely the same up 
to a certain point, deliberation and discus- 
sion are ended, but in the House business 
is done by an irresponsible oligarchy, which, 
refusing to make public the reasons for 
and the purport of its actions, may under- 
mine our institutions without our know- 
ledge. 

What the Senate ought to do is apparent. 
It ought to restore real freedom of debate, 
to which, as we have said, it still clings in 
a measure, by putting an end to obstruc- 
tion. It would do itself and the country a 
great wrong if it followed the example of 
the House, and it is to be hoped that there 
is one branch of our government which may 
be depended on to preserve what the free- 
men of our race have always called “ our 
ancient liberties.” Among these is freedom 
of debate, which, with the power to act, is 
at the mercy of the minority in the Senate, 
while in the House free speech has been 
killed by the majority. The most deplorable 
feature of the conduct of the House, and 
of the so-called Reed rules, is the evidence 
afforded by them of the loss of the instincts 
of freedom by the representatives of the 
people. A body which possesses these in- 
stincts can prevent the commission of the 
offence of obstruction in such a way that 
real debate will be more free. It is true 
that every legislative body to which closure 
is necessary has lost, to some degree, the 
traditions which marked the progress of the 
English Commons to the headship of the 
English government. Closure, as we have 
said, is necessary to retard and prevent de- 
cadence, but if decadence be a fact, as it 
seems to be, it is a fact which, like others, 
must be reckoned with. A high - minded 
legislative assembly, as our Congress and 
the English Commons were until the pres- 
ent generation, will not need closure, will 
be above it; but when closure is needed, 
the need is absolute and must be met. That 
the need is present in the Senate no well- 
informed person not a Senator will deny. 

In adopting a rule of closure the Senate 
should follow the example of the Commons 
and not that of our own House of Repre- 
sentatives. The House of Commons adopted 
closure in 1882, but its rule differs material- 
ly from that of the House of Representa- 
tives. In England, some debate is assumed, 
and must actually have taken place before 
further debate is shut off. Even in the ap- 
plication of what the Commons calls the 
“ guillotine,” which has been enforced only 
three times—in 1887, in 1893, and in 1894— 
debate must have been proposed and mere 
obstinate opposition must have been revealed. 
Milder methods even than these the Sen- 
ate, it is to be hoped, will find effective. It 
must put down the offence; in doing so it 
ought to preserve the essential spirit of free 
debate. Closure is now essential; if it is 
ever again to become non-essential ‘it must 
be by a reform in the spirit of our law- 
makers. As Leonard Courtney, speaking 
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of closure in “ The Working Constitution of 
the United Kingdom,” says: “It may be 
said with some truth that it is an odious 
necessity provoked by reiterated discussions 
from which the parliamentary spirit had al- 
ready vanished. Those who desire to see it 
fall into disuse must be zealous to co-operaté 
in restraining the abuse of opposition on 
the one side and of impatience on the other.” 
In other words, when the Senate comes again 
to that sweet reasonableness which is the 
gracious spirit bred of perfect knowledge 
of the sanctity of free speech, and of the 
diabolism of disordered talk for opposition’s 
sake, it may get along without closure. At 
present it cannot perform its duties except 
under a rule of closure, rational and wisely 
administered, and the country has the right 
to demand that it shall adopt all measures 
that will put an end to its present insolent 
inefficiency. 





The Cuban Treaty 


AT the hour when we write it seems to be 
settled that the Cuban Reciprocity treaty 
will be ratified by the Senate, but that the 
ratification will be coupled with a provision 
that the treaty shall not be operative until 
it is approved by the House of Representa- 
tives. There is no doubt that, had not the 
Republicans consented to this compromise, 
the Democratic Senators, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Gorman, could by filibustering 
have prevented ratification. Neither can it 
be denied that, from the view-point of con- 
stitutional law, there is a good deal of 
foundation for the claim of the House that 
its approval is required for the validity of 
a treaty which affects the revenue, or the 
power of Congress to regulate commerce. 
The discussion of the point involved is a 
hundred and seven years old. It is now well 
known that certain provisions touching the 
regulation of commerce were inserted in 
the Jay Treaty concluded with Great Britain 
in 1796 by Alexander Hamilton, with the 
express design of establishing a precedent 
for making laws by the convenient combina- 
tion of President and Senate, instead of 
President and the whole Congress. When 
the Jay Treaty was proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Washington the law of the land, a res- 
olution was offered in the House, and adopt- 
ed, calling on the Executive for the papers 
relating to the convention. Washington re- 
fused to submit the papers, and, after a 
time, the House receded from its position 
in this particular case, but, nevertheless, 
put on record its claim of a right to de- 
liver it upon the expediency of carrying 
into effect any treaty which must depend 
for its execution on laws to be passed by 
Congress, or that deals with subjects given 


by the Constitution to the control of Con-- 


gress. Gallatin made at the time a speech 
which Jefferson pronounced the best com- 
mentary ever published on the treaty-mak- 
ing clauses of the Constitution, and Jeffer- 
son himself, in a letter to Monroe, expressed 
the opinion that an act of legislation is 
needed to confirm treaties that include mat- 
ter confided by the Constitution to the three 
branches of the Legislature. Jefferson acted 
on this principle in ‘the Louisiana Treaty 
of 1803, seeking and obtaining the judg- 
ment of the House before the treaty was 
made. In 1868, although the House receded 
from the larger claim which it first put 
forth with regard to the Alaska Treaty, 
it succeeded in securing the assent of the 
Senate substantially to the treaty doctrine 
announced by Jefferson. A conference com- 
mittee evolved a compromise declaration 
that, whereas the President had entered 
into a treaty with the Emperor of Russia, 
and the Senate had thereafter given its ad- 
vice and consent to said treaty, and, where- 
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as the stipulations thereof could not be car- 
ried into full force and effect, except by 
legislation to which the consent of both 
Houses of Congress would be necessary, 
therefore it should be enacted that the sum 
required should be appropriated. It is 
further to be noted that the Dingley act, 
which permitted a reduction of customs du- 
ties in the case of countries that should 
conclude reciprocity treaties with the United 
States, was careful to provide that such 
treaties should be approved by the House of 
Representatives. The fact, however, that 
the Cuban Reciprocity treaty is not to be- 
come operative until it obtains the assent 
of the House renders it the more necessary 
for the President to convoke Congress in 
special session at a date considerably earlier 
than that at which it would normally as- 
semble. It is a great pity that the Cuban 
treaty was not ratified during the last ses- 
sion, so that it might then have secured 
‘the approval of the House. The delay may 
be detrimental to our interests, for, after 
the agreement against sugar bounties reach- 
ed at the Brussels conferences goes into ef- 
fect, as it will early in October, the sugar 
industry in Cuba may receive so great a 
stimulus from that source that the insular 
government will withdraw some of the large 
concessions offered to the United States. It 
is an ominous fact that on March 14 some 
three thousand tons of raw sugar were pur- 
chased in Havana for the English market. 
This was the first transaction of the kind 
in a quarter of a century. 





Germany’s Mistake 


ACCORDING to the latest news from Berlin, 
it is now recognized by intelligent Ger- 
mans that the browbeating of Venezuela, 
while ostensibly a success, has proved a 
blunder from the view-point of Germany’s 
naval interests, and has undone all that 
had been sagaciously attempted and par- 
tially accomplished by Dr. von Holleben in 
the way of conciliating American good-will. 
There-is reason to believe that Dr. von Hol- 
leben was not personally responsible for the 
visit of Prince Henry of Prussia, much less 
for the offer of a statue of Frederick the 
Great. These foolish and futile overtures 
are chargeable to the Kaiser alone. The 
late German ambassador, who was not only 
a highly educated man, but a keen ob- 
server, had the advantage of a long ac- 
quaintance with the United States, and 
almost from the outset he discerned that the 
true sovereign of this country is public 
opinion, to which not only Senators and 
Representatives, but also the wisest Presi- 
dents turn ever an attentive ear. He 
devoted himself to gaining the respect and 
sympathy of the real shapers of public 
opinion, who, we need not say, are not 
Federal officials, but the great jurists, law- 
yers, educators, editors, and financiers. How 
well he succeeded was attested by the un- 
sought bestowal of an LL.D. degree by Har- 
vard University, an almost unique honor, 
the significance of which seems to have been 
totally unappreciated by his imperial master. 
Although a studious attempt has been made 
at Washington and by administration or- 
gans to suppress the truth, there is not 
a shadow of doubt among well-informed 
persons that in April, 1898, Dr. von Holle- 
ben opposed, while Lord Pauncefote favored, 
a joint protest on the part of the Euro- 
pean governments against our interposi- 
tion on behalf of Cuba. This we could 
easily prove by a marshalling of dates and 
facts, but we have no desire to revive dead 
issues or to preach to the converted. It 
concerns us, however, to know that Dr. von 
Holleben was too thoroughly in touch with 
the deeper currents of American opinion to 
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suggest, or even approve, of the armed 
demonstration against Venezuela, which cul- 
minated, and was intended to culminate, in 
the sequestration of a considerable fraction 
of the customs revenue of an American re- 
public. From the view-point of German in- 
terests, it matters little whether the dem- 
onstration was first mooted in London or 
in Berlin; the fact remains that it was 
eagerly adopted by Kaiser William II., and 
that in the application of force to Venezue- 
la the German war-vessels, acting of course 
under orders, made themselves particularly 
odious. ° 

Now what has been the outcome of the 
Venezuela business, so far as Germany is con- 
cerned? In the first place, the German Em- 
peror has been politely informed by our 
State Department that it would be judicious 
to postpone the execution of the silly proj- 
ect of presenting us with a statue of 
Frederick the Great, who, during our Revo- 
lutionary war, repeatedly refused to recog- 
nize the independence of the United States. 
In the second place, the American Congress, 
which, but for the Anglo-German expedi- 
tion against Venezuela, would almost cer- 
tainly have contented itself with a modest ap- 
propriation for the navy, ordered the build- 
ing of five battle-ships, besides providing for 
a large increase in the number of officers and 
men. This sudden and notable expansion of 
our expenditure upon the navy coincided 
with the inflexible refusal of the Reichstag 
to carry out the programme of the German 
naval authorities, the appropriations demand- 
ed being cut down by several million dollars. 
What makes the situation worse in German 
eyes is the knowledge that the course taken 
by the Reichstag was entirely justified, in 
view of the depletion of the fatherland’s pe- 
cuniary resources, whereas the American 
Congress might have ordered the construc- 
tion of fifteen battle-ships instead of five 
without subjecting the Federal Treasury to 
any excessive strain. Under the circum- 
stances, we are not surprised to hear that 
undisguised displeasure has been provoked in 
German naval circles by the new naval pro- 
gramme of the United States. The reflec- 
tion that the mighty increase of the Ameri- 
can fleet is mainly due to the Venezuela 
demonstration is not, we can well believe, 
a pleasant one. ‘There would be some con- 
solation for Germany if the acquisition of 
England’s friendship could be set against 
the loss of American good-will. This is so 
far from being the case that it is precisely 
since Lord Lansdowne and Chancellor von 
Biillow agreed upon a joint coercion of 
Venezuela that British public opinion has 
forced thé Admiralty to establish a naval 
station on the coast of Scotland, which, in 
the event of war, would be a serious menace 
to the conveyance of food supplies to Ger- 
many, inasmuch as a blockade could be es- 
tablished of the Channel and the North Sea. 

Having failed to secure England’s friend- 
ship, and having lost that of the United 
States, what can Germany be said to have 
gained by the Venezuela affair? She has not 
even gained the establishment of a prece- 
dent which, applied hereafter to Latin- 
American republics, might enable her to 
control them through the confiscation of 
their customs revenue. She has not estab- 
lished a precedent, because a President and 
a Secretary of State have no power to bind 
the American people. As was shown in the 
case of the absurd Clayton-Bulwer conven- 
tion, the national will cannot be constrained 
even when the folly of the State Department 
is embodied in a treaty sanctioned by the 
Senate and perpetual on its face. The 
American people have never authorized the 
interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine which 
Mr. Roosevelt gave to it in his second an- 
nual message, nor have they authorized Mr. 
Hay to countenance the Anglo-German ex- 
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pedition against Venezuela which was un- 
dertaken for the express purpose of con- 
fiscating a part of that republic’s customs 
revenue. Until the American people have 
maturely considered the question, and an- 
nounced a definite decision thereon, the pre- 
cedent which, for a time, the Berlin Foreign 
Office supposed itself to have acquired, is ab- 
solutely worthless. This truth seems already 
to have penetrated the minds of some in- 
telligent: Germans. Thus the other day an 
eminent naval expert, in close touch with 
official opinion at Berlin, said in an inter- 
view that the danger to Germany from the 
United States lay not so much in the ex- 
pansion of the American fleet as in the popu- 
lar sentiment which had compelled the ac- 
tion of Congress. He admitted that the ex- 
pansion of the American navy was to be 
contemplated with alarm by Germany, be- 
cause popular feeling might at any time 
require the fleet to be used. Especially sig- 
nificant was his final declaration that recent 
history had convinced the German govern- 
ment that, no matter how cordial might be 
the relations between our State Department 
and the Berlin Foreign Office, the real factor 
in the situation is now, and always will be, 
American public opinion. If this funda- 
mental fact has been driven home to the con- 
sciousness of German officials, the expedi- 
tion against Venezuela will not have been 
entirely useless. Otherwise it was a grave 
mistake: the sums of money extorted from 
the South-American debtor will prove but a 
meagre compensation for the distrust and 
dislike aroused in the people of the United 
States. 

But a few months will elapse before the 
divergent interests of Germany and the 
United States on this side of the Atlantic 
will again be sharply emphasized. Accord- 
ing to another telegram from Berlin, the 
German Foreign Office has decided that, as 
soon as the reciprocity treaty between Cuba 
and the United States is ratified, it will ask 
both the Cuban and the United States gov- 
ernments for identical privileges, on the 
ground that its treaties with those govern- 
ments contain the “ most-favored-nation ” 
clause. There is no doubt that the reci- 
procity treaty, when it becomes operative, 
will enable American exporters so to under- 
sell their German competitors as practically 
to drive them out of the island. There is 
not the slightest chance, however, that 
American public opinion will permit our 
State Department to pay any heed to the 
protest from Berlin. The threat to deprive 
us of the benefit of the “ most-favored- 
nation ” clause in our treaty with Germany 
has no terrors for us. It is Germany’s fault 
that we are no longer in a frame of mind to 
care what Germany may do or refrain from 
doing. 





Argentina’s’ Overtures 
g 


ALTHOUGH an attempt has been made to 
minimize the significance of the communica- 
tion addressed to our State Department by 
the Argentine Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
it is undoubtedly an incident of great in- 
ternational importance. Admitting that 
Argentina did not formally propose to con- 
clude an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the United States, for the support of 
the Monroe Doctrine, as it was originally 
propounded in 1823, we must still recognize 
that she indicated a willingness to enter 
into such a coalition by signifying a frank 
and full acceptance of that doctrine. Pow- 
ers that heartily desire the same result 
can be relied upon to co-operate in further- 
ance thereof whenever co-operation shall be 
needed. So far as we know, Argentina is 
the third Latin-American power of any con- 
siderable magnitude which has officially ae- 
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knowledged the Monroe Doctrine to be a 
principle binding on the whole of the New 
World. There is no doubt that the Juarez 
government repeatedly appealed to that doc- 
trine when it sought the good offices, if not 
the active aid, of the United States for the 
purpose of repelling the French invasion of 
Mexico. No less undeniable is it that the 
same doctrine was invoked by Venezuela 
when that republic requested the United 
States to support her demand for the sub- 
mission of the boundary dispute between 
herself and British Guiana to arbitration, a 
demand which Great Britain had persistent- 
ly rejected. Whether on the same ground 
Nicaragua requested our intervention when 
Corinto was seized by Great Britain we are 
not now able to say, for, so far as we know, 
the fact, if it be one, has not been divulged 
by our State Department. That Peru dur- 
ing her war with Chile would gladly have 
recognized the Monroe Doctrine, or even 
consented to our assumption of a protector- 
ate, in return for our interposition on her 
behalf, we have no doubt whatever. As yet, 
however, none of the three populous and 
powerful South-American States, to wit, 
Brazil, Argentina, and Chile, has officially 
adopted the doctrine formulated by Monroe, 
much less expressed a readiness to co-oper- 
ate with us in its defence. That is why the 
position taken by the Buenos Ayres govern- 
ment may well be regarded on both sides of 
the Atlantic as the beginning of an epoch. 
Henceforth, whenever the territorial in- 
tegrity of a Latin-American republic is 
threatened by a European power, not only 
will it be our own duty to interpose, but we 
can have for the asking Argentina’s help in 
the intervention. That is to say, we should 
have at our disposal, if we needed them, not 
only coaling and repair stations in the south 
Atlantic, but also the military, naval, and 
fiscal resources of one of the most prosperous 
of Latin-American commonwealths. 

There is no doubt that this overture on 
the part of Argentina is a death-blow to any 
hopes of annexation that may have been 
more or less secretly entertained in Italy 
and Germany. For every German settler in 
Brazil, there are ten Italian settlers in the 
territory of the Argentine Confederation. An 
incomparably stronger case could be made by 
Italy for interference in Argentina than 
could be put forward by Germany for inter- 
ference with the southern provinces of 
Brazil. So long as the Buenos Ayres gov- 
ernment refrained from planting itself 
squarely on the Monroe Doctrine, it was al- 
ways conceivable that intimate racial and 
commercial relations between Argentina 
and Italy might eventually lead to a close 
political connection. As lately as the close 
of our war against Spain there were signs 
in Buenos Ayres itself of a sentiment fa- 
vorable to the formation of political ties 
between the Latin-American republics of the 
New World and the Latin powers of Eu- 
rope. Strange to say, a great many, if not 
the majority, of Latin-Americans sympa- 
thized with Spain rather than with the 
Cuban insurgents and with the United 
States. That feeling, if shrewdly encour- 
aged, and not extinguished by a premature 
exposure of European designs of financial, 
if not territorial, conquest, might have 
brought about an alienation of South 
America from the conqueror of Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. That no such result 
has followed the first outburst of sympathy 
with Spain on the part of Spanish-Ameri- 
eans is due to two causes,—first, our faith- 
ful compliance with the self-denying ordi- 
nance by which our Congress pledged itself 
to give Cuba political independence, and, 
secondly, our refusal to take part, although 
we also had unliquidated claims, in the acts 
of war by which Great Britain, Germany, 
and Italy undertook to enforce the payment 































































































of debts alleged to be due by Venezuela. 
The British-German-Italian demonstration, 
coupled with the disapproval of it expressed 
in the United States, proved two things to 
Latin-Americans,—first, that they have noth- 
ing to fear from us, and, secondly, that they 
have everything to fear from Europe. That 
is why Argentina, after hesitating for three- 
quarters of a century, definitely made up her 
mind to throw in her lot with the United 
States, and we may be certain that her ex- 
ample will, soon or late, be followed by 
Uruguay, by Chile, by Brazil, by Peru, and 
by Ecuador. As for Bolivia and Paraguay, 
they are protected against foreign aggression 
by their interior position, while the prox- 
imity of Colombia and Venezuela to the pro- 
jected Panama Canal constitutes an _ in- 
violable safeguard. 

It is the fault of President Roosevelt and 
of his Secretary of State that the second sug- 
gestion made by Argentina proved unwel- 
come and perplexing. That the suggestion, 
when its purport and consequences shall be 
thoroughly understood, will be approved by 
the American people, there is no doubt 
whatever. It was pointed out by the Ar- 
gentine Minister for Foreign Affairs that 
the permanent occupation of the territory 
of an American republic was by no means 
the only way in which the Monroe Doctrine, 
as originally defined by its propounder, could 
be violated by a European power. For what 
said President Monroe? He said that this 
country could not view with approval any 
attempt of a European power to oppress or 
in any way to control the destiny of a Latin- 
American republic. As the Argentine Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs points out, it would 
be absurd to pretend that the destiny of an 
American republic was in no way controlled 
if its customs revenue, on which mainly it 
depends for the support of its civil and mili- 
tary administration, were confiscated for the 
benefit of European creditors. Nobody in 
his senses would deny that, under precisely 
similar circumstances, the destiny of Egypt 
is controlled absolutely by Great Britain. 
Just now Argentina punctually meets her 
obligations to foreign creditors, but, as her 
foreign debt exceeds a billion dollars, we 
must recognize that, should she default in 
the payment of interest and sinking fund, 
and should she thereupon be subjected to 
the treatment which Venezuela has received, 
the whole of her customs revenue might be 
sequestrated in the interest of creditors. 
That is why Argentina proposes that the 
Monroe Doctrine shall be defined more ex- 
plicitly as regards the letter, without de- 
parting from the spirit, of the principle. 
She asks us to join with her in announcing 
that henceforth ordinary debts, arising out 
of contract, to which the maxim caveat 
emptor is fairly applicable, shall not be col- 
lectable in the Western Hemisphere by force. 
That is to say, the penalty incurred by an 
American republic for the‘failure to pay or- 
dinary debts shall simply be the loss of 
credit on the stock-exchanges of the world, 
which is a sufficiently grievous punishment. 
Or, to put the matter in a nutshell, neither 
now or hereafter shall any American com- 
monwealth be exposed to the fate of Egypt. 
Of course the Argentine Minister for Foreign 
Affairs is careful to draw the obvious dis- 
tinction—a distinction only overlooked by 
those who desire to confuse the public mind 
—between a demand for the redress of 
grievances or reparation for wrongs, and a 
demand for the payment of loans and ad- 
vances which European lenders and investors 
have made with their eyes open. As a matter 
of fact, at the time of the English-French- 
Spanish expedition against Mexico, and, 
again, in the Corinto affair, our State De- 
partment was careful to distinguish between 
damages exacted for wrongs or grievances, 
and ordinary debts. Those widely different 
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by Mr. Roosevelt in his second annual 
message under the vague and elastic term 
“just obligations,’ and the demonstration 
against Venezuela was the almost imme- 
diate result. It should be remembered that 
damages for wrongs constitute but a very 
small fraction of the sum for which Vene- 
zuela has, with the connivance of our State 
Department, been compelled to pledge for 
an indefinite period a third of the customs 
revenue of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello. 
By far the greater part of the sum con- 
sists of ordinary debts, including bonds on 
which the Caracas government has failed to 
pay the stipulated interest. 

We have no doubt that, when the true in- 
wardness of the Venezuela business, and of 
the precedent sought to be established by 
the blockading powers, becomes thoroughly 
known to the American people, they will 
compel their Federal government to adopt 
the definition of the Monroe Doctrine sug- 
gested by Argentina. 





The Czar’s Reforms 


THE favorable impression produced by the 
ukase in which Nicholas II. promised re- 
ligious toleration and local economical and 
political reforms was quickly dulled by the 
announcement that the practical methods 
of carrying out the Czar’s intentions are to 
be planned by a commission presided over 
by Mr. von Plehwe, the Minister of the 
Interior, one of the most inflexible reac- 
tionists in Russia. He is no more likely to 
be credited with any honest desire to im- 
prove the civil administration than would 
be Mr. Pobiedonostzeff, lately the Procura- 
tor of the Holy Synod, with a wish to re- 
lieve dissenters and Jews from_persecu- 
tion. 

It is true that Mr. von Plehwe may be out- 
voted in the commission, and that he may 
be only permitted to retain his post on the 
understanding that he will make no attempt 
to thwart the designs of more progressive 
colleagues. There is no doubt, however, 
that, as the Czar evidently wants to con- 
ciliate the Russian Liberals, he would have 
done well to assign the framing of the pro- 
jected measures to men who enjoy the pub- 
lic confidence. Unless the provincial and 
district assemblies are to be allowed to raise 
more money for local purposes and to exer- 
cise a larger measure of control over the 
money when raised than they have lately 
possessed, the proposed political reforms 
will prove farcical from the view-point of 
local autonomy. The representatives of the 
Ministry of the Interior have steadily en- 
croached upon the functions originally del- 
egated to the zemstvos, and nobody has been 


-a worse sinner in this respect than Mr. 


von Plehwe. To expect such a man to aid 
in a revival of local self-government is like 
employing a wolf to reorganize a sheepfold. 
We repeat that, as it is of vital moment to 
Nicholas II. that the Russian people shall 
be convinced of his sincerity, it would 
have been expedient to put none but 
well-known Liberals on the reform com- 
mission. 

By whom the precise extent of the re- 
ligious toleration proclaimed is to be defined 
is as yet undivulged. It is scarcely credi- 
ble that all of the multitudinous sects of 
the Raskolniks, or dissenters from the or- 
thodox Greek Church, will be suffered to 
propagate their peculiar views and _prac- 
tices, for some of these, such as the re- 
fusal to serve in the army, have been 
deemed incompatible with the safety of the 
state. 

That something will be done for the relief 
of the village communities, which comprise 
about four-fifths of the Russian population, 
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classes of claims were confounded, however, 









and which are suffering, not only from in- 
ordinate taxation, but also from the galling 
necessity of performing forced labor at the 
bidding of government officials, we may un- 
questionably assume. Unless measures are 
taken to allay the widespread discontent of 
the Moujiks, who, for the first time, are be- 
ginning to doubt the beneficent intentions 
of their Little Father, the whole autocratic 
system of Russia may collapse. It will be 
observed that not a word is said in the ukase 
about the imperial Parliament, which it 
was once hoped would crown the constitu- 
tional edifice, of which the middle and lower 
stages were to be provided by the provincial 
and district assembles or zemstvos. Never 
has Russia been so near representative gov- 
ernment, in something like the Western sense 
of the word, as she was on that fatal day 
in 1881 when Alexander II., having just 
signed a proclamation convoking a species 
of Parliament, was done to death by Nihil- 
ist assassins. It is no secret that his son 
and successor, Alexander III., suppressed the 
document and embarked upon a policy of 
violent reaction. 





Will England Renounce 


Free Trade P 


THE recent reimposition of a registration 
duty on importations of grain and flour is 
only one of many indications that the United 
Kingdom is tending toward an abjuration of 
free-trade doctrines. The London National 
Review, since it passed into the hands of 
the present editor, has been a persistent and 
vigorous advocate of a reversion to a pro- 
tectionist policy, and it has gradually ac- 
quired a great deal of support among news- 
papers representing Conservative opinions 
and Imperialist aspirations. At the recent 
conference of colonial premiers in the Brit- 
ish metropolis, the fact was brought out 
clearly that for the desired consolidation of 
the empire an economic basis was indis- 
pensable—that is to say, the mother-country 
would have to impose so considerable a duty 
on food products imported from foreign 
countries as would enable her to give a 
substantial preference to similar commodi- 
ties coming from the colonies. It has since 
been pointed out that, even if Australia 
should follow Canada’s example, and grant 
a. preference of 33 1-3 per cent. to British 
manufactures, the concession would prove 
fruitless unless Great Britain should im- 
pose a corresponding duty on foreign manu- 
factures of a similar kind, for, otherwise, 
it would prove practically impossible to pre- 
vent the latter from being shipped to Great 
Britain, and thence transshipped to the 
colonial markets. It is also no secret that 
the one inflexible upholder of free-trade 
principles in the Balfour cabinet, Sir 
Michael Hicks - Beach, was virtually forced 
to resign the post of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
who now dominates the ministry, is by no 
means opposed to such moderate measures 
of protection as would render it possible 
to form closer ties with the great colonial 
dependencies. It is this combination of 
circumstances which gives great importance 
to the volume just published in London by 
John Milne, and entitled The Coming Reac- 
tion, by “Legislator.” The author, who 
writes, not like a theorist, but like a states- 
man, has undertaken a’ brief survey and 
criticism of what he believes to be the vices 
of England’s present economic system. He 
declines to accept the orthodox economy of 
the Manchester school as a deductive science 
the outcome of which is absolute truth, but 
pursues the historical method of inquiry, 
and arrives at the conclusion that it is to a 
protectionist policy unswervingly applied 





























for many generations that England owes 
the supremacy which she has enjoyed in the 
nineteenth century as regards the ocean- 
carrying trade and the purveyorship of man- 
ufactures to the world. One of the most 
interesting sections of the work is devoted 
to a demonstration that only by the en- 
forcement of a protectionist system were 
Englishmen enabled to oust the Dutch from 
the position of maritime ascendency which 
the latter undoubtedly enjoyed throughout 
the seventeenth century. Finally, the argu- 
ment is clinched in a section which traces 
the extraordinary prosperity of the iron 
and cotton industries of the United States 
directly to our inflexible acceptance of a 
protectionist policy, 

It is well known that, for many centuries 
after the Norman conquest, England was a 
wool-growing and wool-exporting country. 
The raw wool was sent to the Netherlands, 
and part of it came back in the shape of 
cloth. It was Edward IV. who, in 1463, in- 
augurated the protection of the woollen 
manufactures of his country by forbidding 
the importation of woollen cloths and 
woollen caps. With the exception of a very 
short period in the days of the common- 
wealth, the prohibition of the importation 
of foreign woollen cloth was thenceforth 
absolute. On the other hand, the small ex- 
port duty on woollen cloth was swept away 
under William III., after which all British 
manufactures of wool could be exported duty 
free. In a word, the fostering of the native 
woollen industry was, for nearly four cen- 
turies, the keystone of the trade policy of 
England. What was the result? In the 
reign of Elizabeth the export of woollen 
goods represented approximately one-half of 
the total export trade of the countiy, and 
in the eighteenth century the proportion was 
even higher. Not only did the protectionist 
policy call into being and perpetuate in Eng- 
land an hereditary textile skill as the basis 
of the woollen industry, but it fostered in- 
vention. All the mechanical inventions 
which have revolutionized the industry were 
made before the days of free trade. It has 
been loosely asserted that England was 
bound to develop a textile trade in wool be- 
cause she was a wool-growing country. If 
80, why did not the same result come about 
in Spain? For five centuries Spain has 
been a wool-growing country, producing the 
finest wools in the world, yet she possesses 
no textile industry. 

England’s cotton industry owes even more 
to a protective policy than does her woollen 
industry. Cotton is not indigenous in the 
United Kingdom, as wool is, and it is little 
short of a marvel that such an industry 
should have been built up in a country 
which does not grow an ounce of the raw 
material, and does not consume more than 
a fraction of the total output. Lancashire 
manufactures cotton which is grown in the 
United States, and sells it as cloth to India 
and China. Im a sense, therefore, the in- 
dustry is entirely exotic, and nothing but 
the powerful engine of government support 
could have localized and specialized the trade 
in England. At the first glance England’s 
iron industry may be thought to owe less 
to protective action than do her textile 
trades. The author of this book shows, how- 
ever, that the protection which it enjoyed 
during the critical period of its early growth 
was efficient and sufficient. We should bear 
in mind that it was not until 1738 that the 
process of smelting iron in a blast furnace 
by means of pit coal instead of charcoal was 
perfected. From the moment this process 
was invented the obstacles which had been 
thrown in the way of the iron industry by 
the laws against destroying timber van- 
ished, and the government lent itself zealous- 
ly to the support and protection of the 
manufacturers of iron and steel products. 
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From the middle of the eighteenth to the 
days of free trade in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the tariff was arranged with the dou- 
ble object of discouraging the import of 
manufactured articles of iron and steel, 
and, at the same time, of encouraging the 
importation of raw iron—that is to say, 
iron in the form of pig or bar. 

Passing to the effect of protection upon 
the American cotton industry, the author 
notes that in 1807, when the embargo was 
imposed on imports from England, the num- 
ber of spindles existing in the United States 
was only 8000. By the close of the War 
of 1812-15, the number was 500,000. The 
tariff of 1816, with its 25-per-cent. duty on 
cotton goods saved the native trade from 
extinction at the hands of its British com- 
petitors. In all the subsequent tariff legisla- 
tion of the United States the protection of 
the cotton industry has been maintained, 
with the result that in 1895 the number of 
spindles had reached the total of 15,831,- 
823, and the exports of cotton goods 
amounted to $30,000,000. Such an export 
would be an utter impossibility, and Amer- 
ican competition with Lancashire in the 
China market would be entirely impractica- 
ble, if the American industry had gone to 
sleep and become demoralized under pro- 
tection, which, the advocates of free trade 
assert, is the inevitable effect of a protective 
policy. 

The American iron industry was protected 
to a certain extent by the tariff of 1816, and 
the duties on pig iron and rolled. bar iron 
were considerably raised at various subse- 
quent dates, but it was not until after 1840, 
when the process of smelting by anthracite 
was applied, that the enormous growth of 
the industry began. It was not, however, 
until very high duties on iron and steel 
products were imposed during and after the 
civil war that the industry advanced by 
leaps and bounds. Between 1870 and 1890 
the imports of steel rails from England 
sank from between one and two hundred 
thousand tons to nothing at all. Within 
the same twenty years the total production 
of raw iron in the United States expanded 
until it excelled that of Great Britain. In 
1870 England produced nearly four times 
as much; in 1890, the United States com- 
pletely outdistanced her. No longer, more- 
over, do we hear of the demoralizing and re- 
tarding influences of protection in connec- 
tion with this industry. On the contrary, 
if American iron and steel manufacturers 
are able to beat their British competitors, 
not only in foreign, but in colonial markets, 
and even in Great Britain itself, the result 
is at least partly attributable to the supe- 
riority of American methods, to economy of 
labor, the higher specialization of machinery 
and processes, and even the higher individ- 
ual intelligence of the workman himself. In 
a word, free-trade England is sending depu- 
tations to study the industrial methods of 
a protectionist country. 

His appeal to history has convinced the 
author that the free-trade theory has bro- 
ken down, and that common sense and pa- 
triotism alike demand that British states- 
men should repossess themselves of that val- 
uable weapon of a tariff which they flung 
away two generations since. He does not 
hesitate to say that, were he the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he would transfer bodily 
the aniline industry which Germany has 
filched from England back to the latter 
country by a stroke of the pen. He would 
do the same with the metal smallware trade, 
for the simple reason that he prefers the 
prosperity of Birmingham before that of 
Bremen. Evidently he would also put a 
duty on food products coming from the 
United States, in order that he might give 
a substantial preference to colonial com- 
modities. 















































A Tunnel to Staten Island 


WE have the highest respect for the pro- 
fessional qualifications of the consulting 
engineer employed by the Rapid Transit 
Commission of the city of New York. With 
a single exception, all his plans for pro- 
moting intercommunication between the five 
boroughs that make up the American com- 
mercial metropolis seem worthy of hearty 
commendation. Especially admirable are the 
methods proposed for connecting by means 
of bridges and tunnels the overcrowded Bor- 
ough of Manhattan with the Borough of 
Brooklyn and the Borough of Queens. We 
think, however, that he approaches from a 
wrong point of view one feature of the rapid- 
transit problem, that, namely, which contem- 
plates the placing of Richmond borough, 
or Staten Island, within easy reach under 
all weather conditions of the swarming ten- 
ement districts of Manhattan. He says that 
in devising a programme of interborough 
communications, he has postponed the con- 
sideration of a tunnel under the Narrows 
between Brooklyn and Richmond boroughs 
because the population of Staten Island is 
for the moment relatively small. We hold 
that mature reflection should convince him 
that it is not the islanders, but the teem- 
ing millions of Manhattan who are mainly 
interested in the attainment of rapid transit 
to the fields and hills of Richmond borough. 
The area of Staten Island is many times 
greater than that of the island of Man- 
hattan, and the very fact that, for the mo- 
ment, it is thinly peopled, and that, con- 
sequently, land is extraordinarily cheap, 
constitutes the strongest reason for render- 
ing it quickly and regularly accessible to 
the middle and poorer classes of Manhat- 
tan’s vast and growing population. The 
present means of communication by ferry is 
not only slow and infrequent, but it is liable 
to interruption from ice in winter and from 
fog at every season of the year except mid- 
summer. Under present conditions work- 
ing-men and business men, for whom punct- 
ual arrival at their places of occupation is 
indispensable, are practically debarred from 
acquiring homes on Staten Island. If, on 
the other hand, a tunnel under the Narrows 
were used in conjunction with the proposed 
tunnel from the Battery to South Brook- 
lyn, it would be entirely feasible to reach 
Staten Island from the tenement district 
of Manhattan in about fifteen minutes, and 
trains could be relied upon to run with ab- 
solute regularity. There is good reason to 
believe that, within five years after the com- 
pletion of such means of intercommunica- 
tion, upwards of a million persons who are 
now packed together in the flats and tene- 
ments of Manhattan, would be the occu- 
pants of homes in Richmond borough. It 
is now, and is likely to be for a long time to 
come, positively cheaper to own a house and 
lot on Staten Island than it is to rent rooms 
in a Manhattan tenement. We do not hesi- 
tate to say that it is the duty of the Rapid 
Transit Commission to relieve the eongestion 
of the tenement districts of Manhattan, and 
to give their denizens an opportunity of se- 
curing light and air. This could be done in 
no way so effectually as by a tunnel under 
the Narrows, which, from an engineering 
point of view, would be neither imprac- 
ticable nor costly. It is also manifest that 
the emigrants from southern and eastern 
Europe would be transformed into Ameri- 
can citizens much more rapidly were they 
distributed in separate and roomy habita- 
tions. 





An idea of peace, as well as of intelli- 
gence, is associated with study, which makes 
uncultivated people respect it, and almost 
envy it as a happiness.—/oubert. 





































































Hysterical Criminology 


Wuatever the errors of the Buffalo 
police have been or shall be with regard to 
the mysterious Burdick murder which they 
are still dealing with, they will not be able 
to excuse themselves on the ground that 
they have failed of the public co-operation 
in their efforts for the public security. Ev- 
ery sort of advice, criticism, and suggestion 
has been offered them from every sort of 
thinker, and the dim realms of emotional in- 
sanity have apparently been searched for 
their advantage. They have been helped 
night and day by amateurs and professionals 
in their lurid science, and if it is not their 
fault that they have not profited by the 
aid of these volunteers, they are clearly to 
blame for not opening their hearts to the re- 
porters, and assuring them that they know 
just who the murderer or murderess is, and 
that at the right moment—say, at the cli- 
max of the third act, when the whole house 
has been wrought up to an anguish of ex- 
pectation — they will produce him or her. 
Throughout, we must say that the whole de- 
partment of justice in Buffalo has been act- 
uated by motives which seem to us, here in 
the metropolis, as entirely provincial. If 
the murder in question had been done in this 
city, we need not tell the reader how the 
department of justice would have behaved. 
Every officer of it would have been hand in 
glove with the reporters, and hourly edi- 
tions of the public prints would have been 
issued to keep the metropolis au courant 
with the advance of doom toward the de- 
tection and conviction of the secret assassin, 
who would not from the first have been a 
secret to the authorities, but only the mate- 
rial of a magnificent coup de thédtre. The 
curtain might, indeed, fall at last upon the 
comedy dénofiment of a second or third 
trial, with the acquittal of the accused, but 
in the mean time the popular interest would 
have been continually appeased, and the 
course of justice would again have revealed 
the intimate relation between nature and 
art, in which fact would have worn at ev- 
ery step the guise of melodramatic fiction. 

The Buffalo police, indeed, have thrown 
away the most stupendous opportunity for 
sensation that was ever wasted upon rustic 
incompetence. They have, of course, interro- 
gated all the imaginable and unimaginable 
accomplices of the unknown homicide; they 


have kept several persons under distressing . 


surveillance; they have steadfastly contend- 
ed that they expected to find out the mur- 
derer; but they have done all this without 
that eye to the audience which metropolitan 
justice would have addressed to it. We beg 
the reader to consider what cries of dramatic 
joy would have gone up from justice here if, 
after a man had been murdered, the man 
who stood first among his enemies should 
have met with an accident in his automo- 
bile, and been killed, with his wife, at a 
most crucial instant of the performance. 
The Buffalo police have apparently accepted 
at once the theory that the accident was an 
accident, and not a most ingenious and com- 
plicated suicide and wife-murder; but met- 
ropolitan justice would never have resigned 
itself to such a tame conclusion, or it would 
only have aecepted it after months of un- 
availing belief to the contrary. 

We are not now accusing the Buffalo com- 
munity, at least not the whole of it, of the 
provincial inadequacy shown by the Buffalo 
police. There are doubtless many men, and 
many more women, in Buffalo, who just sim- 
ply know that the victim of the automobile 
accident was the murderer, and that the 
accident was really a suicide, double or 
single, or perhaps both. Such inspired per- 
sons are not confined to the city of Buf- 
falo; they abound throughout the country, 
and we shall owe it to them, if to anybody, 
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that the memory of an unhappy man, most 
miserably mixed up with the shame of the 
affair, shall be handed down to lasting ab- 
horrence as the author of the crime. When 
we think of the indefinite number of clubs 
at which condemnation has been already pro- 
nounced on his memory, and the infinite 
number of breakfast tables at which it has 
been devoted to infamy between the coffee 
and the griddle- cakes, and then consider 
the supine indifference of the Buffalo police 
in the matter, we are really at a loss what 
to say. But it is clear that the case ought 
to be taken out of their hands at once, and 
given over to a national committee hyster- 
ically equal to the occasion. 





The Observance of Lent 


WE certainly do better in our day. The 
social critic who judges his generation to 
be decadent in religion is in the sad em- 
brace of error. He is confusing outward 
manifestation with inward and spiritual 
grace. He is mistaking outward observ- 
ance for spiritual achievement. He can- 
not understand spiritual activity without 
noise or persecution. He has failed to see 
below the surface of modern society, and he 
therefore does not realize that the Chris- 
tians of to-day are better men and women, 
men and women of a higher type, than the 
persecuted Christians of the second cen- 
tury; that they are nobler and nearer to 
the divine ideal; while he fails to compre- 
hend that the time for symbols and author- 
ity long since passed away, to be succeeded 
by the willing sacrifice and service which 
have been rendered since the time when the 
hard old law had at last moulded character 
to conform to a new spiritual development. 

It is the fashion to smile at the modern 
observance of Lent as if it were non- 
observance; but, say what we will about the 
putting on or the putting off of religious 
or church practice as a fashionable garment, 
our manner of keep church fasts and feasts, 
like this fast of Quadragesima, is at least 
as wholesome as was the manner of our 
ancestors, and denotes the attainment of a 
higher range, of a better civilization, and 
of a more spiritualized Christianity. In 
the Middle Ages, when religion was used as 
the stimulant of hatred, observance of a 
church festival or a church fast held the 
rank of an essential article of faith. Then, 
although there were many disputes as to 
the length of Lent, and as to the manner 
in which the fast should be kept, all who 
differed with any one of the many orthodox 
views of the matter were condemned, in each 
instance, to an eternity of suffering. 

In this matter of keeping Lent, for ex- 
ample, there was a great diversity of prac- 
tice. Ireneus says that in his day there 
were great differences of opinion. Some 
thought that they ought to fast one day 
before Easter, and some two days, and some 
had other views. In the early days of 
Christianity, the custom in Rome was to 
fast three weeks before Easter, Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted. In Illyria, Greece, 
and Alexandria, the fast used to extend over 
six weeks. Some Christians fasted seven 
complete weeks, while others, setting aside 
seven weeks, divided the time for fasting 
purposes into three periods of five days 
each. Leo I. insisted on the traditional 
forty days, the forty days of the wilder- 
ness, while Gregory the Great fixed the 
number at thirty-six. The rule and the 
practice also differed as to observances, but, 
speaking generally. the church has always 
required, or at least desired, that its com- 
municants shall, during this pleasant sea- 
son, abstain from worldly pleasures, from 
the combats of the arena, from theatres and 
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the opera, from dancing and other routs; 
that they shall fast on fast-days, not on 
every day, and not all day then, but until 
the evening; that they shall attend divine 
service, and listen to a sermon every day; 
and that their diligence in almsgiving shall 
be increased. 

Perhaps the modern world does not con- 
form strictly even to the modified rules of 
the modern church; but let us pause for a 
moment to consider how wicked in these 
days would be conformity to the rules of 
the ancient church, the rules of the church 
in those bad old days at the birth of Chris- 
tianity, when the question of the proper 
time for observing Easter, according to Mr. 
Lecky, “involved an issue of salvation or 
damnation.” In those days a Christian was 
a Christian, in the language of our own 
time, for “what there was in it for him.” 
Why be a Christian at all, it used to be 
argued, if we are to fail of gaining eternal 
bliss by reason of a slight mistake as to 
when Easter should be celebrated? To cite 
Bede, the first English historian of the 
church: “Eadmer says there was a sharp 
controversy about the observing of Easter, 
and other rules of life for churchmen; 
therefore, this question deservedly excited 
the minds and feelings of many people, 
fearing lest, perhaps, after having received 
the name of Christians, they should run or 
had run in vain.” In other words, if they 
were to fail of heaven by a slight mistake 
as to Eastertide, why take the trouble to 
be a Christian at all? And we must con- 
fess that there is something in this view, 
and something especially impressive when 
we consider that a mistake as to date was 
heterodoxy, and that too in a time when 
heterodoxy meant not only eternal punish- 
ment and suffering in the world to come, 
but that in this world it meant being beaten 
to death with clubs, blfnded by anointing 
the eyes with lime, flogged with the prickly 
branches of palm-trees, and other like expe- 
riences. 

Yes,.we are much better in our day. We 
do not quarrel about when Easter comes; 
and while the church has its preferences as 
to the proper observance of the great Chris- 
tian fast, it is not rigid, and is certainly 
not cruel or murderous. The fast, on the 
whole, is celebrated by a more wholesome 
social regimen than is the custom of the 
fashionable world. We speak necessarily of 
the world of fashion, because it is that 
world which doubtless, of all the elements 
of our social state, needs the most improve- 
ment. Besides, it is that world of which we 
think when we ask ourselves is Lent kept 
in these busy and splendid days? We do 
not, of course, refer to the criminal and 
other classes who have no religion, nor to 
the devout, with whom religion is every- 
thing, nor to the intellectual people who are 
too likely to be indifferent. Those who are 
in our mind are the people who maintain 
a connection with fashionable churches, 
who, in truth, maintain the churches them- 
selves, and who are, therefore, within the 
pale of the church. Do these people ob- 
serve Lent? 

In very truth they do. It may be that 
to many of them this observance means very 
little, but to some of them it is of great 
spiritual importance. Their slower pace, 
their partial withdrawal from gayety, the 
sanity of the forty days apart from the 
crushing labor of fashionable amusement,— 
all this must make for the health of the 
mind and the soul, even if the bettered mind 
and soul are unconscious of the reason for 
the refreshing peacefulness of the life which 
Lent brings to them. Naturally, people who 
usually do not think of religion at all will 
not think of it as pertaining to them in 
Lent or in any other season, but it is well 
for them as anything can be if they are 
























compelled once a year by the church and its 
fast to think of religion as still existing, 
and as something of which, some day, they 
may be glad to take advantage. In their 
case the benefit of the modern Lent is the 
gain of the church, which demonstrates its 
growth in grace by its kindly treatment 
not only of heretics who deny its ceremonies, 
but also of its careless and its almost use- 
less children. 

To thousands upon thousands who are not 
fashionable, or worldly, or indifferent, and 
chiefly to women, Lent is now a refreshing 
season, graciously uplifting their hearts, 
elevating their minds, assuaging their 
griefs, softening or ennobling their lives. 
It is the ever-recurring presence of a divine 
reality in the middle of a year given over 
mostly to greed and pleasure. It is best ob- 
served quietly, and so, perhaps, most of us 
who are. too busy to comprehend the subtler 
and finer activities of life do not often real- 
ize that there is a time in every year, apart 
from Sunday, when religious life is quicker 
among many of our fellow-beings than it is 
at other times; but so it is, and the thought 
of thousands cannot be regularly and per- 
sistently elevated to loftier planes without, 
in some measure, at least now and then, 
lifting up a careless, occasionally a re- 
bellious, neighbor. 





Prof. Delitzsch and the Kaiser 


In justice to the Kaiser it should be un- 
derstood that his recent incursion into the 
field of theology was not quite a voluntary 
outbreak, but was induced by circumstances 
of much coercive force. Professor Fried- 
rich Delitzsch, whose lecture on the Bible 
was the immediate cause of the Kaiser’s 
letter, is the most learned of German 
Assyriologists, as his father, Professor Franz 
Delitzsch, was before him. Stirred by the 
remarkable discoveries made by French, 
English, and American searchers in the 
ruined mounds of the Tigris and Euphrates 
region, he issued an appeal about four years 
ago to the German people, begging them to 
supply means to German investigators to 
take part in the excavations and discov- 
eries that were going on. The Germans re- 
sponded. The German Orient Society was 
formed, with the Kaiser as an enthusiastic 
member and its largest subscriber. Thanks 
largely to the Kaiser’s zeal, and to his in- 
fluence with the Sultan, the German society 
has had excellent opportunities to search, 
and it has improved them with the utmost 
zeal. About a year ago the Kaiser sent 
Professor Delitzsch himself to the Orient. 
His recent lecture, delivered about Christ- 
mas time, was, in a way, a report of the 
impressions resulting from his journey. 
The Kaiser. was one of his audience, and 
having aided the professor very substantial- 
ly, and countenanced his discourse by his 
presence, he was tacitly held to some re- 
sponsibility for the professor’s views. A 
full report of this lecture has been published 
in the Sun. The lecturer told how won- 
derfully the cuneiform inscriptions found 
in the ruins of Nineveh, Babylon, and other 
ancient cities had identified Bible places, 
and verified Bible history. Assyriology, he 
said, has restored confidence again to the 
Old Testament text. But it has also thrown 
light on the origin of some Bible stories, 
and corrected others. He told of the dis- 
covery of the story of Nebuchadnezzar, 
written on Babylonian tiles, and of the 
origin of the tale that he was turned out 
to grass for seven years. The original 
documents being discovered, the deviation 
of the Jewish writer from the original rec- 
ord was disclosed. He found the book of 
Jonah a moral tale of high interest, but 
the form in which its truths were conveyed 
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was human and full of the fancy of the 
Orient. Hardly a greater error of the hu- 
man mind can be imagined, he said, than 
to have looked for centuries upon the price- 
less remnants of old Hebrew writings col- 
lected in the Old Testament as a religious 
canon, a revealed book of religion. When 
such books as Job, Solomon’s Song, and some 
of the Psalms are explained from a the- 
ological and Messianic standpoint, the re- 
sult, he felt, could only be stupefying. All 
scientifically educated theologians, he de- 
clared, had now given up the idea of verbal 
inspiration. He went on to discuss at length 
the story that God wrote the ten command- 
ments with his finger on tables of stone, 
pointing out what seemed to him the ob- 
jections to its acceptance as literal his- 
tory. He spoke handsomely of the Baby- 
lonians, their laws, religion, and civiliza- 
tion, and deprecated the scorn in which 
they were held by the Hebrew prophets. 
The great Babylonian law-giver, Hammurabi, 
whose code was dug up in 1901, he held in 
the highest estimation. The sense of an ex- 
clusive right to God’s care which permeates 
the Old Testament, and which left all other 
nations for thousands of years “ without 
hope,” and “without God in the world,” 
he found it difficult to consider as “re- 
vealed by the righteous God.” But he said 
we are so hypnotized from childhood, by this 
dogma of the sole commonwealth of Israel, 
that we look at the whole history of the an- 
cient world from a wholly distorted angle. 

“ Personally,” he said, finally, “ my belief 
is that the ancient Hebrew writings, even 
if they lose their character of ‘ revealed ’ 
writings, will always preserve their great 
importance.” But he deprecated blind ad- 
herence to antiquated dogmas from the fear 
that our belief in God, and our real re- 
ligion may be harmed. Let us remember, he 
said, that everything earthly is in living 
motion; that to stand still is equivalent to 
death. Let us strive humbly towards the 
goal of truth placed in us by God, “ joy- 
fully holding to the task of the further de- 
velopment of religion that has been seen 
from the high watch-tower by an eagle 
glance, and proudly heralded to the world.” 

This last allusion, which ended the lec- 
ture, was understood to refer to the Kaiser, 
and made him appear more conspicuously 
than ever as the sharer of the learned pro- 
fessor’s views. Germany, in consequence, 
was so much disturbed that on February 15 
the Kaiser addressed to Admiral Hollman 
his letter declining to stand on the platform 
his friend, the professor, had constructed. 
He did not accept, he said, the professor’s 
conclusions and hypotheses. He dissented 
from his suggestion that the Old Testament 
contains no revelation referring to Christ 
as the Messiah, and from his more or less 
qualified denial of revelation. “I distin- 
guish,” said the Kaiser, “between two dif- 
ferent kinds of revelation, one continuous, 
and to some extent historical; the other 
purely religious, a preparation for the later 
appearance of the Messiah. The first kind 
was experienced by great sages, such as 
Hammurabi, Homer, Charlemagne, Luther, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Kant, and Kaiser Wil- 
helm I. The second kind, more strictly re- 
ligious “is that that leads up to the ap- 
pearance of our Lord.” It is self*evident, 
the Kaiser thinks, that the Old Testament 
contains passages that are human history, 
and not God’s revealed words. He sustains 
the view of Delitzsch that “the act of the 
giving of the law on Mount Sinai can only 
symbolically be regarded as inspired by 
God,” but he holds that God prompted 
Moses, and to that extent revealed himself 
to the people of Israel. The greatest reve- 
lation of God in the world he found to be 
that which continued from Abraham’s time 
through the centuries “until the Messiah, 
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foretold and announced by prophets and 
psalmists, at last appeared. “ This,” he said, 
“was God’s greatest revelation, for He ap- 
peared in the Son Himself. Christ is God in 
human form.” 





An Incorporated Family 


THE scale business being prosperous and 
leaf-lard in brisk demand, the tribe of Fair- 
banks thought itself warranted in holding 
a reunion last August at the Fairbanks 
homestead in Dedham, Massachusetts. 
Jonathan Fairbanks was the original 
American ancestor, and from him are de- 
scended 4000 American families. The re- 
union turned out to be interesting and suc- 
cessful, and one of its results is the recent 
filing of articles of incorporation of the 
Fairbanks Family in America, as a society 
for historical purposes, to hold property, 
preserve records and objects of family inter- 
est, and promote the education of its mem- 
bers in subjects relating to their family his- 
tory. The society will buy the Dedham 
homestead, and make that its headquarters, 
and will doubtless raise as large a fund 
as is necessary to provide a sufficient an- 
nual income to carry on its work. The 
project seems adapted to furnish a good 
deal of lawful and innocent entertainment 
at small cost, and is likely to commend it- 
self to other families that are scattered 
over the United States, 

Prosperous people, as a rule, do not want 
too much intimate knowledge about their 
distant relations, but a fair degree of suc- 
cess in the world is almost sure to beget 
some inquisitiveness about genealogy. If a 
man does no more than make a million dol- 
lars in a stock speculation, or marry the 
heiress of a miner or a patent-medicine mill- 
ionaire, he is pretty sure to realize, when 
he has leisure, that he is a person of more 
than ordinary force and sagacity, and to 
wonder how he came by his talent. He 
usually knows who his grandparents were, 
and he is quite willing to trace his line back 
further if it is not too much trouble. If 
his family has a headquarters somewhere, 
where its records and relics are preserved, 
he will be ready to contribute his share tow- 
ards its maintenance. 

Such an organization as this of the Fair- 
banks family forms a tie, slight but appre- 
ciable, between families scattered all over 
the United States. It makes, in its way, for 
cohesion, and will do its modest part in 
welding together the American people. It 
will give a good many people the sensation 
of having a family home, and that sensa- 
tion is valuable, even though it only exists 
in a very limited degree. The record of 
most of the older American families is a 
record of successive migrations, beginning 
somewhere on the Atlantic seaboard and 
progressing westward by jumps of from 
fifty to a thousand miles, in successive gen- 
erations, leaving some representatives be- 
hind at each stopping-place. The result 
is a scatteration of kindred over an extraor- 
dinarily wide surface of country, and the 
existence of great numbers of families in 
the old Middle States, the Middle West, the 
trans-Mississippi States, the Northwest, the 
Far West, and the Pacific slope, who trace 
their derivation to New England or New 
York. These families like to remember 
where they came from, and many of them 
need nothing more than a timely suggestion 
to make them join in such an organization 
as the Fairbanks families have contrived. 





The world will turn round still. Indus- 
try is produced by Want, Wealth is produced 
by Industry, Idleness is produced by Wealth, 
Poverty is produced by Idleness.—Landor. 





Lord Rosebery 
By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, March 11, 1903. 


Ir is one of the commonplaces of public 
life in England that people who never read 
speeches read Lord Rosebery’s. And the 
commonplace is a perfectly true one. Two 
evenings ago there was a cebate in the 
House of Lords on the Venezuelan affair. 
Lord Lansdowne spoke, the Duke of Devon- 
shire spoke, the Earl of Selborne and Earl 
Spencer also spoke. Yet the only speech 
that made the slightest impression on the 
populace, the only one you even heard men- 
tioned in the club smoking-room, at the din- 
ner table, or on the Twopenny Tube, was 
Lord Rosebery’s. It was not a particularly 
good speech, though there were flashes in 
it of which only Lord Rosebery is capa- 
ble. 

People read it because it was Lord Rose- 
bery who delivered it; they talked of it 
because Lord Rosebery is one of those men, 
President Roosevelt is another, and the 
Kaiser is a third, who cannot do or say any- 
thing that is not interesting. He has an 
abundant share of what Americans are ac- 
eused of prizing altogether too highly in 
their public men—he has “ personal mag- 
netism.” If he were to start in at a public 
meeting to read the Century Dictionary out 
loud, or the Kaiser’s views on the Higher 
Criticism, or one of Alfred Austin’s poems, 
he would do it in such a way that in five 
minutes. the whole audience would be rap- 
turously cheering. I don’t suppose he could 
write even a dinner invitation as another 
man would write it, and I know from per- 
sonal experience that a journalist who ap- 
plies to him for an item of information 
that has to be withheld, will find consola- 
tion for his refusal in the distinctive com- 
ments and asides that accompany it. It is 
this kind of unexpectedness that makes up 
the chief charm of his oratory. There are 
many excellent speakers in England, but 
Lord Rosebery alone deserves the adjective 
refreshing. From Lord Salisbury one may 
get, or rather one used to get, the easy, 
semi - conversational outpourings of a wide 
experience and a comprehensive, rather cyn- 
ical, mind; and they were often delightful. 
But there was always a gulf between Lord 
Salisbury and the average member of any 
audience he might be addressing that nei- 
ther cared to bridge over. His heart so 
clearly was not in his work, and his relief 
when the whole affair-was over was so evi- 
dent, that the gray masses did not, and in- 
deed could not, warm to him. He had the 
pride of intellect, and always seemed to be 
in a state of inward revolt against the ne- 
cessity of talking “ shop” to the uninstruct- 
ed. Then there is Mr. Balfour, but Mr. Bal- 
four is altogether a House of Commons 
orator. He needs a picked audience that 
will appreciate the most delicate turns and 
eatch the lightest shades to bring out all 
his powers. Then he is admirable—in his 
own way, perhaps unexcelled — but on a 
platform, before a popular audience, he 
seems to feel himself out of place; he can- 
not let himself go; the sense of incongruity 
is strong upon him; the horrible conscious- 
ness cannot be got rid of that there is 
but scant intellectual common ground _ be- 
tween himself and those in front of him; 
and so he fails. This embarrassment does 
not, at any rate, affect Mr. Chamberlain, 
who always feels the pulse of his audience, 
cannot help being clear, and is a past master 
at scoring the petty points that count for 
so much with the populace. But Cham- 
berlain is a man who jars and offends about 
as often as he stimulates. No one ever 
thought of reading one of his speeches for 
the mere pleasure of the thing. On another 
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and higher plane of oratory there are the 
rush and swing and trenchant liveliness of 
Sir William Harcourt; Mr. Morley’s strong 
and patient reasonings, admirably express- 
ed; and Mr. Asquith’s compact lucidity. 
Yet of all these speakers, with their vary- 
ing styles and gifts, Lord Rosebery is easily 
and beyond ‘dispute the national favorite. 

The truth seems to be that Lord Rose- 
bery unites in himself all the excellencies 
of his rivals, and few, if any, of their de- 
fects. Being a born littérateur, he has all 
of Lord Salisbury’s and Mr. Morley’s in- 
stinct for words and expressions, and he 
surpasses them both in the terseness of his 
phrases. He can be as unambiguous as Mr. 
Chamberlain, as graceful as Mr. Balfour, 
and more amusing even than Sir Wil- 
liam. 

Listening to Lord Rosebery, one feels it 
would be difficult for him to have a com- 
monplace thought, and impossible for him 
to express it in a commonplace way. It 
is an intellectual luxury to follow the sly, 
incisive turns, the agility and the sur- 
prises of the diction. You are never able 
to foresee how one of Lord Rosebery’s sen- 
tences will end; you can only be sure it will 
not end in the humdrum, obvious fashion 
you expect. And this is not because the 
speaker is deliberately given to literary 
pirouetting; it is that the workings of his 
nimble mind make such ambushes inevita- 
ble. He is one of the few speakers who are 
just as good to read as to listen to. Indeed, 
the workmanship is often so fine and tell- 
ing that only by studying it at leisure can 
one really gauge its worth. At the same 
time, one misses much by not being actual- 
ly in the audience. One misses the round 
and resonant voice which, if it has not the 
mellowness of John Bright’s er the vibrat- 
ing spell of Gladstone’s, is at least an organ 
of astonishing carrying power and clarity. 
Above all, one misses the atmosphere that 
Lord Rosebery diffuses, the sense partly of 
authority, but chiefly of sympathy, that he 
creates. He dominates an audience, and 
yet at the same time gives an impression 
of essential comradeship. You feel at once, 
when he gets up to speak, that it will be 
a pleasure to hear him; his mere presence 
somehow conquers; and the completeness of 
his democratic spirit, the many cordial 
links that seem immediately to bind him 
with the audience, put the last touch on the 
victory. Pascal gave the secret of his and 
every other orator’s success. You expected 
to hear a mere speech; you are astonished 
and delighted to find yourself listening to 
a man. 

And then there is the wonderful record 
of the man to serve as a further bait. What 
is there that he has not done? He seems 
to have touched life at all possible points. 
He has held the two greatest of. English 
offices—he has been both Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary. He was the first 
chairman of the London County Council. 
He has written brilliant books. He has won 
the Derby; he ended the great coal strike; 
he captures prizes by the dozen in all the 
leading agricultural shows; he is a con- 
spicuous, weleomed, dazzling figure in so- 
ciety; and there is hardly a subject, from 
street advertisements up to imperial poli- 
tics, on which he has not spoken. Windsor 
knows him no better than Whitechapel, and 
Whitechapel no better than Windsor — in 
both he is equally at home, equally popular, 
and equally puzzling. Queen Victoria de- 
clared him a heaven-born Foreign Minister ; 
Bismarck was open in his admiration for 
a man with a will equal to his own. He 
is apparently supreme in everything he cares 
to do or to attempt. Praise, honors, splen- 
did triumphs, have come to him almost, one 
might think, without his making an effort 
to meet them. Besides. this, he is a lord, 
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and a wealthy one, with three or four large 
estates in England and Scotland, each a 
centre of brilliant hospitality. Small won- 
der Englishmen flock to listen to him or 
prize him as the most gorgeous and fas- 
cinating nobleman of the day, a reincarna- 
tion, it would seem, of those glittering be- 
ings who sauntered so carelessly and so 
magnificently across the stage of eighteenth- 
century politics. And then apart from his 
personality and his achievements and his 
superb gift of eloquence, he has this extra 
attraction that people can hear from him 
what they can hear .from no one else. 
There is never anything querulous or petty 
about Lord Rosebery. It is astonishing to 
reflect that in all his speeches he has never 
once given away to that passion for small 
faultfinding which is the bane of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s harangues. He never distorts the 
truth of things to serve a merely partisan 
end; he is not eternally preoccupied with 
praising this faction and running down 
that, with attacking an opponent and de- 
fending himself. He hag won his title of 
“Public Orator” as much through his 
knack of giving expression to the midway 
convictions that are too sensible to be the 
property of either party, as through the in- 
imitable style in which he is able to pre-- 
sent them. 

Is this a merit or a defect? Is there any 
firm and lasting place under the party 
system for a man of Lord Rosebery’s dis- 
passionateness, for a man whose intellectual 
honesty recoils from the extremes that a 
party demands? Are not politics for the 
one-ideaed men, or at least for the men with 
one idea at a time, like John Bright and 
McKinley? The great trouble with Lord 
Rosebery is that he cannot be a thorough- 
going partisan. He sees beth sides too 
clearly; all his mental instincts are at war 
with fanaticism, exaggeration, bias of what- 
ever kind. Of course there are moments 
when a man with these instincts is of the 
utmost service to a nation. Many such mo- 
ments occurred during the Fashoda crisis 
and the first few months of the Boer war, 
and Lord Rosebery turned them to memo- 
rable use. He alone seemed able to seize on 
the secret wishes of the nation, to lift him- 
self free from party prejudice, and speak 
for the people as a whole. It was a real 
publie service that he rendered then, just 
as effective and needed in its way as Lord 
Roberts’s victories. But can a position such 
as this be held permanently? Lord Rose- 
bery seems to think it can. He looks for- 
ward, apparently, to playing the part of an 
intermediary between the two parties, of 
a man concerned only with the. national 
views of the matter, and so voicing the 
opinions of the bulk of his countrymen. To 
an outsider that looks too much like giv- 
ing up to mankind what was meant for one’s 
party. 

After all, there never has been, and 
there is never likely to be, a great political 
leader who was not on occasion a ferocious 
partisan; and until Lord Rosebery is able 
to simplify himself, and nail his colors to 
some inspiring prejudice, instead of per- 
petually talking common sense. he must al- 
ways be in conflict with the root principles 
of the party system. Moreover, he has an- — 
other failing—he lacks imperiousness, the 
last touch of nerve and insistence. He can 
only lead when others are ready and even 
anxious to follow; he cannot coerce a mu- 
tinous or discontented group into accepting 
his ipse diwit. His training and tempera- 
ment have made him a statesman, but not 
a politician. To be a successful party leader 
one should be both; at any rate, one has 
to be the latter. That is why so many 
Englishmen meet any question as to Lord 
Rosebery’s future with a. shrug. of the 
shoulders. 




















Correspondence 


THE SALARY OF THE PRESIDENT. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your late issues of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY you have on several occasions ex- 
pressed your opinion that the salary of 
the President of the United States should be 
raised. In your several articles you have 
practically said nothing more than ex- 
press an opinion. I hope in the future you 
will give us some facts in detail from which 
we can form an opinion. 

It is true you have attempted to support 
your opinion; but you certainly will not 
contend that the facts and reasons you have 
given warrant your conclusions. You say, 
in the first place, that our President should 
receive a larger salary because his salary is 
small when compared “ with the sums paid 
in much poorer countries for minor ser- 
vices.” 

You mention the fact that the Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, a mere figure-head 
gets $50,000; and that President Loubet, a 
mere dummy, gets $250,000. From these 
facts you argue that we should pay our 
President more. I need only state the facts 
and the conclusion, and let any one judge 
whether your conclusion follows. To say 
that, since other countries are so foolish as 
to pay figure-heads large salaries, we should 
pay our President a larger salary, is cer- 
tainly not the kind of logic that appeals to 
the average American. Secondly, you say, 
$50,000 is “unreasonably small when 
compared with the dignity and _ impor- 
tance of the office.” To measure “dig- 
nity and importance” in terms of money is 
adopting a standard which no high-minded 
person can conscientiously accept. We cer- 
tainly hope no man will ever be President 
because he feels he is getting his money’s 
worth. 

The greatest people do not: work for 
pay. They work because they love to work, 
—to do their duty. It is such people we 
need; and let us not make the office of 
President an example of that which we do 
not approve. 

What considerations, then, should deter- 
mine the salary of the President? Let him 
be so placed that he may serve the nation, 
and represent the kind of citizen we are 
proud of. The Americans rely on the intel- 
ligent middle class. It expects little from 
the aristocracy with its sumptuous living, 
nor from the extreme poor with its in- 
jurious habits. Let our President, then, 
represent the middle class. Let his state 
dinners be such that all who eat them be- 
come stronger in body and mind. Let 
everything be so arranged that he may 
better serve the people. To decide this we 
must know the facts in detail. We should 
know the expenditures he makes, and for 
what the money is expended. From these 
facts we should preserve those that help 
along the good; we should destroy those 
that tend to the bad. It is these facts we 
ask for. And will Harper’s WEEKLY kind- 
ly supply these for its readers; or tell us 
where we can find them? 

I, am sir, 
8. 


“LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER.” 


LakEwoop, NEw Jersey, March 13, 1903. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Smr,—I suppose the majority of casual 
novel - readers skip through a story quick- 
ly; get an hour or two’s pleasure or emo- 
tional satisfaction out of it; sum up their 
impressions of it in some such word or 
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words as “ delightful,” “ charming, most 
interesting,” “dull,” “stupid,” “ wretched 
stuff ”; and then forget it. I confess that 
this has often been my own unintelligent 
way of reading; and it was in this spirit 
that I began to read Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s latest book, Lady Rose’s Daughter. 
But the narrative took such possession of 
me that when I had finished it, I could not 
put it aside and forget it. I turned the 
leaves over again and again, seeking to 
analyze the power in the book and dis- 
cover the secret of its effect on my mind. 
I wonder whether you and your readers 
would be interested in these amateur ef- 
forts at criticism. Here are the notes 
I made: 

To me, Mrs. Humphry Ward is one of the 
greatest of living authors and in the van- 
guard of women writers of all time. I 
thought I had forgotten other books of hers 
which I read when I was too young to ap- 
preciate them. But I find I still have a 
vivid impression of the power and greatness 
of Robert Elsmere and The History of Da- 
vid Grieve. Looking back at these and at 
the book before me, I am struck by the fol- 
lowing qualities in the novelist: her wide 
range of sympathy and understanding; her 
ability to deal with any milieu, high or low; 
the richness of her mind; her profound 
knowledge of life and the human soul; her 
extraordinary culture and urbanity; her rare 
combination of great intellect, great heart, 
and great constructive imagination; hen 
unerring artistry; her steadfast sincerity; 
her dramatic force, precision, and intensity 
(the drama always seems to come directly 
and inevitably out of the circumstances) ; 
her faculty for character delineation; her 
subtlety without obscurity; her frankness, 
integrity, courage, and ability to handle del- 
icate situations; her firm, strong, supple 
style; and, in general, her masculine power 
and feminine sensibility. What could be 
more subtle than her way of showing how 
Julie Le Breton’s delinquencies were the 
outcome of her circumstances, how the false 
conditions of her life exacted false little 
actions in defence—“the doublings and 
ruses of the persecuted”? And what more 
satisfying than the manner of the fulfilment 
of the hope that “ poor Rose’s tragedy would 
at last work itself out for good”? In the 
author’s words, “How strange, romantic, 
and providential!” I think I understand 
something of the secret of the fascination 
of one book, at any rate. 

I am, sir, 
A. R. 


READING FOR CHILDREN. 
MrT. VERNON, INDIANA, February 14, 1903. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—In regard to the reading of fairy 
tales by children, will say the mind grows 
by what it feeds upon. Take a bright ima- 
ginative child, feed it up on fairy lore, and 
you produce an abnormal condition of the 
brain. Give the child plain history, prac- 
tical facts, geographical studies, the multi- 
plication table, and you safeguard the young 
mind, and open to it possibilities of useful- 
ness. 

Many children of the present genera- 
tion have drifted into useless lives from the 
reading of impossible stories. Thirty years 
of my life I have been associated with school 
and library work. The children who devote 
their early years to useful studies are the 
men and women who are filling useful and 
honored places in life, while those who read 
fairy tales are still expecting the impossible. 
The Good Book says, as the twig is bent the 
tree is inclined. 

T am, sir, 
Mrs. M. ALEXANDER, 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT ART. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, 
New York, February 8, 1903. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—At last something has been said 
about art that is worth while. No greater 
favor could be bestowed on the American 
public than this article, in HARPER’s 
MonTHLy for February, by Jean Léon 
Géréme. 

The two great words, Truth and Work, are 
sadly needed in the life of the New York 
artists to-day, who have followed too much 
the devices of the labor organizer, and have 
banded themselves together to escape both 
truth and work. Few have withstood this 
unfortunate present tendency, but the few 
who have are the great sons of art in 
America. 

Many painters and sculptors are consid- 
ered great when they are only clever 
copyists, who with considerable ability ap- 
propriate the ideas of other to their own 
advantage, not caring to make the vigorous 
personal effort to see truth and to work 
honestly. 

The art critic is very often a man who 
has failed in being recognized as a lit- 
erary man, so he enters the new effort with 
clouded mind, determined to make himself 
felt, because it is so easy to write in a 
sarcastic vein about a picture or work of 
sculpture when one really knows very lit- 
tle about either. 

The editors of magazines and great dailies 
are men of rare intellectual ability, but 
short on knowledge or appreciation of good 
art,—too often their measure of an art 
critic is whether he can amuse the public. 
The idea of instructing or calling atten- 
tion to good works of art has not yet reach- 
ed the editorial rooms. 

The public wno are willing to learn about 
art are fed, in the newspapers and some- 
times in the magazines, by opinions, not 
knowledge, of this important branch of hu- 
man effort. The fault-finding critic rarely 
points out beautiful, well conceived, well 
executed works of art, but calls attention 
to trivial faults, and indulges in useless 
comments. 

Much of the wealth of this country is 
diverted from art because of the constant 
foes’ attitude of the modern art critic and 
his tool, the press, who degrade art in the 
eyes of the public. If some one with a 
mind like Pericles would show the robber 
politician how he could redeem himself some- 
what by spending a part of the public funds 
for great art and encourage individual men 
of genius, it would not be long before 
American art would take on its true 
color. 

No one who has not devoted his life to 
American art can conceive in the slightest 
degree the almost eternal discouragement 
set up by the newspaper art critic of to- 
day, who, in a most thoughtless manner, 
assails without due consideration the sacred 
work of men of genius. Without any crea- 
tive ability himself, with little or no know- 
ledge of art, he proceeds to demolish at one 
stroke the work of the artist, who may have 
spent years in training to produce art that 
finally becomes recognized by the public, 
held back too often by the ignorance of men 
who write. 

The American artist is a great artist. 
All he needs is continual encouragement and 
public belief in him, and to be let alone to 
do his work unhindered by art-reform or- 
ganizations and the meddlesome art critic. 
Even he cannot prevent the strong vigor- 
ous march of our great men of genius: for 
art is greater than men—it is the life 
of man. 

I am, sir, 
F. Epwin Ewe vt. 





The 


Tue Canterbury Club owed its existence 
to a revolt on the part of certain members 
of the Fortnightly Jaunts. It was all very 
well, they said, to study Chaucer and 
Shakespeare and Homer and Dante, but how 
were they ever going to understand their own 
times or follow the trend of thought to-day 
if they neglected the books of the hour? 

“ It’s like burrowing among the fossils and 
fungi in the heart of an ancient wood,” said 
the Sentimentalist—who had a weakness for 
pretty similes—“ while the sunlight beckons 
just beyond where the meadows are sweet 
and bright with Nature’s fresh gift of flow- 
ers.” 

“For my part,” quoth the Humorist, “I 
vow never to read another book that is more 
than a year old.” 

The Scholar smiled a wise smile, the 
Matron frowned, the Cantankerous Critic 
growled, and cries of indignant protest 
arose from several members. But the allur- 
ing metaphor of the Sentimentalist had 
done its work. She was a sweet girl grad- 
uate, fond of talking of the joy of life, the 
light that never was on sea or land, and 
of quoting poetry and Stevenson. It was 
she who suggested the name of the new club 
as a concession to the old one—they were 
then deep in Chaucer. It caught the fancy 
of the Humorist. “ Agreed,” said he, “ and 
we shall call our studies the Canterbury 
Club Tales.” 

It was also agreed that they should meet 
once a fortnight, like the Jaunts, and a list 
of the latest books was drawn up for consid- 
eration at their first meeting, as follows: 


The Star Dreamer. By Alice and Egerton 
Castle (Stokes). 

The Circle. By Katherine Cecil Thurston 
(Dodd, Mead). 

Calvert of Strathore. 
(Seribner ). 

The Turquoise Cup. 
Smith (Scribner). 

The Light Behind. By Mrs. Wilfred Ward 
(John Lane). 

In the Garden of Charity. 
(Harper). 

Lady Rose’s Daughter. 
phry Ward (Harper). 


3y Carter Goodloe 


By Arthur Cosslett 


By Basil King 


By Mrs. Hum- 


Veronica. By Martha W. Austin (Dou- 
bleday, Page). 

Youth. By Joseph Conrad (McClure, 
Phillips). 


Lees and Leaven. 
(McClure, Phillips). 


The eventful night arrived, and the Senti- 
mentalist was called upon to lead the dis- 
cussion with 


By E. W. Townsend 


“The Star Dreamer” 

“Tt is some years now,” began the 
Sentimentalist, “since Alice and Egerton 
Castle, wedded in genius as in their lives, 
made us their debtors by that spirited 
romance, The Pride of Jennico. Since then 
they have added to our indebtedness by some 
half-dozen books of thrilling adventure and 
romantic interest. The Pride of Jennico 
found its way inevitably to the stage, and, 
if rumor be true, The Bath Comedy will 
soon follow with a celebrated actress as the 
stellar attraction. The title of the new book 
is characteristic—The Star Dreamer. Like 
the lightkeeper in The Light of Scarthey, 
these modern romancers may be called 
‘Dreamers of Beautiful Things.’ The Star 
Dreamer is a tale of well-nigh a century 
ago, when George III. lay dying; a strange 
tale of star-gazing and alchemy, of sinister 
schemes and evil plotting; and in the midst 
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By James MacArthur 


of it all, there stands the Garden of Herbs 
with its ancient gateway, locked against all 
comers except Love and its haunting secrets. 
Into the dark shadows of Bindon and the 
ghostly fancies of its young master, Sir Da- 
vid, enters Mistress Ellinor Marvel, daughter 
of Simon Rickart, simpler and alchemist, 
who, in his underground chamber, lives as 
silent and solitary as the star dreamer in 
the tower. ‘ Do you not see,’ cries Ellinor to 
Sir David, as they explore the dim old 
house, ‘that all shadows give way before 
my hand?’ And the passage of Ellinor— 
Euphrosine, as David learned to call her, 
meaning ‘ Star-of-Comfort ’— through these 
pages is like unto her passing along the 
shrouded corridors and long desolate rooms 


of Bindon. Everywhere light and freshness 
break through the darkness and _ oppres- 


sion; mirth and music, and love at last, 
breathe new life and brilliance into the 
faded splendor and silent, weighted atmos- 
phere. ‘Ghosts!’ repeats Ellinor, answer- 
ing the disordered fancies of David’s trou- 
bled mind, ‘the ghosts of Bindon are rust 
and dust and emptiness and silence and neg- 
lect. God’s light, dear cousin, and the wood 
airs, the birds’ songs, soap and water, stout 
hearts and true, and: good company—give 
me but these, and Ill warrant you I'll lay 
your ghosts.’ But it was not only the 
House of Bindon that had to be cleared of 
ghosts—that was an easy task as compared 
with the ghosts in David’s House of Life 
which it was Ellinor’s long and sorrowful 
task to exorcise. At last the hour struck 
when her lord and lover emerged from the 
blackness, and she was able to say: ‘The 
dream-life is over, David. We stand upon 
the threshold of the golden chamber. Shall 
we not enter?” 

The Sentimentalist seemed pleased with 
herself; not so the Cantankerous Critic. 
“Humph!” he growled, as she finished, “I 
am bound to say that The Star Dreamer in- 
spired in me no such feelings. That our 
young friend is sincere in her enthusiasm 
I do not doubt; the secret of it is to be 
found, I suppose, in that freshness and sim- 
plicity of mind and sentiment characteristic 
of her ebullient youth. She is unconscious 
of any trick, any charlatanry of letters on 
the part of these authors. In point of fact, 
the story is unreal and hysterical, a thing 
of sentimental shreds and patches. What 
respect could a lover of letters have for the 
writer of such a sentence as this, for in- 
stance: ‘Upon her moonless brow this au- 
tumnal night wore a coronal of stars that 
might have shamed her later glories’! And 
this is a fair sample of the whole fabric. 
As for the gruesome ingredients that make 
up the story—I could almost believe I was 
back in the days of The Mysteries of 
Udolpho.” 

“In defence of my cloth, you will permit 
me to say,” exclaimed the Young Clergyman, 
somewhat hotly, “that it is always in ques- 
tionable taste, to say: the least, to make a 
minister of the gospel a butt of ridicule and 
to cast discredit on his mission, unless by so 
doing it is intended to stigmatize evil char- 
acteristics unworthy of his calling. The pur- 
pose of the authors of The Star Dreamer in 
putting forward Parson Tutterville and his 
canting wife seems to have been a hu- 
morous one, but it only succeeds in becom- 
ing offensive. No person, however crazy and 
eccentric—and the parson’s wife was neither 
—would be capable in all seriousness of mak- 
ing such a gross travesty of scriptural quo- 
tations as ‘ All flesh is hay,’ or ‘ Him whom 
He loveth, He blasteth.’ ” 
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Canterbury Club Tales 


“ For my part,” said the Scholar, “a book 
like The Star Dreamer causes me to wonder 
at the folly that creates a demand for such 


literature. Literature, did I say? There is 
no semblance of literature in it.” 
“You forget the poetical quotations,” 


quoth the Humorist. “They adorn every 
page almost.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” mildly protested the 
Merchant. “The Star Dreamer may be 
moonshine and melodrama, but it helps to 
lighten a humdrum existence—” 

“Makes it harder to bear, you mean,” in- 
terrupted the Matron, severely. “ Especially 
when a riotous sentimentalism is made to 
take the place of pure love, and girls are 
told that ‘ the real lover is a genius,’ and in 
italics, too! None of my daughters shall 
read it.” 

The Humorist smiled tolerantly. “ Sup- 
pose we go on to the next book,” quoth he. 


“The Circle” 

“The Circle, as a story,” resumed the 
Sentimentalist, “has the distinctive nov- 
elty of being unlike any novel I have 
ever read. And yet its interest is not con- 
fined to the working out of its plot; it has, 
at least, two characters of striking person- 
ality: Anna Solny, the little witchlike 
daughter of an exiled Russian Jew living 
in a London slum, who becomes a great 
actress; and Mrs. Maxtead, who has a ‘ ¢a- 
pacity for exploiting clever people, while 
never claiming cleverness for herself.’ Mrs. 
Maxtead recognizes Anna’s great gift, and 
persuades the girl, through fear of ex- 
posing a poor hunted Austrian who has 
taken shelter in her father’s house, to turn 
her back on her home and give herself up 
to Mrs. Maxtead’s plans for her education 
and training for the stage, from which the 
clever woman looks to reap a rich reward 
ultimately. Anna becomes famous. She re- 
turns to England, and retires to a sheltered 
spot on the Cornish coast with Mrs. Max- 
tead for a brief rest before making her début 
in London. Here she meets Maurice Strode, 
and a whim seizes her to keep him in igno- 
rance of her identity. They become be- 
trothed, and she is on the point of revealing 
her secret, when her lover relates to lier 
with withering scorn and contempt the story 
of Anna Solny’s desertion of her father 
and the friend who loved her, as he had 
heard it by chance. She goes away without 
telling him. He recognizes her a few weeks 
later on a London stage; she disappears, 
but eventually he tracks her to her old home. 
The circle is complete, but love guides Anna 
to a new trial of life.” 

“ Anna Solny, in my opinion,” curtly re- 
joined the Cantankerous Critic, “is an im- 
possible character. In fact, she corresponds 
with the book itself, which is artifice, not 
art, but very clever artifice. Mrs. Maxtead 
is more natural; she is a clever satire on 
the woman who soars on others’ wings. 
Much has been made of the author’s sage 
remark: ‘In youth we dream that life is 
a straight line; later we know it to be a 
circle in which the present presses on the 
future, the future on the past.’ Very pret- 
tily put, and somehow there’s a bit of truth 
awry in it. But The Circle is, as the result 
of such a proposition, an arbitrary circle. 
The book left me cold, chiefly, I think, be- 
cause the heroine is unconvincing.” 

“ Now, I think she was just splendid,” said 
the Matron. “ And Mrs. Maxtead was a heart- 
less, worldly woman, and it was all her fault 
that trouble came to Anna. The only good 
thing she did was to introduce Anna to 























Maurice Strode, a fine example of the stolid, 
English gentleman, who is a man of feel- 
ing when his heart is moved. All I have 
to say to the Cantankerous Critic is that 
if he doesn’t like The Circle, I’m sorry for 
him. It was quite exciting at times, and 
one did feel so sorry for the poor Austrian 
Johann, who loved Anna with doglike de- 
votion, coward though he was. I shall cer- 
tainly tell my daughters to read the book.” 


“In the Garden of Charity” 

“J didn’t care much for The Circle,” said 
the Merchant. “I found the heroine rather 
trying. I suppose the book is clever, and 
I’m a fool not to see it, but it didn’t take 
hold of me. Now In the Garden of Charity 
affected me so that I forgot it was only a 
novel, and I felt as badly for those two 
women as if they had been my own kin. 
I think it will always make me more tender 
toward women. One sees how much they suf- 
fer in their blundering devotion and mis- 
placed affection.” 

The Sentimentalist gave him a look of 
gratitude, and the Matron blinked. 

“The Merchant is right,” said the Young 
Clergyman. “In the Garden of Charity is a 
book that teaches a grave and necessary les- 
son without obtruding it as a message. To me 
it is a matter of gratification that fiction 
should be used to such noble ends. Charity 
is a word that is often on our lips, but 
seldom in our hearts. We do not begin to 
realize the depth of its meaning, the beauty 
of its virtue, until a story such as this 
presses home the reality and beauty of its 
truth. The experience revealed in this book 
is as real as if it had actually happened; 
it has happened, it is always happening, 
had we but eyes to see and ears to hear. 
I should like to commend the touching con- 
clusion of this most human story to the 
Matron; she will appreciate it, I am sure. 
Charity was the wife of William Pennland 
years before he deceived Hagar Levanti into 
marriage with him. The man dies. The 
two women come together, and for some 
time Charity shelters Hagar until her baby 
is born. As the baby grows Hagar becomes 
jealous, and steals away. Charity over- 
takes her, and completes her conquest of 
Hagar by an exchange of wedding rings. 
‘In the kingdom of Heaven,’ said Charity, 
‘there’s no more marriage, nor giving in 
marriage; but we’ll all be—you and me and 
William and the baby, and all of us— 
we'll all be as the angels of God.’ ‘Take 
the baby,’ Hagar whispered. ‘No; said 
Charity. ‘You take him. We'll carry him 
home together.’ ” 

The Matron furtively wiped away a tear. 

“Tt is one of those books,” remarked the 
Scholar, after a pause, “like Silas Marner, 
which make a direct appeal to mind and 
heart by their very simplicity and elemental 
humanity—books which we read again and 
again when the mood they command re- 
turns.” 

“That is so true,” exclaimed the Senti- 
mentalist; “ for although the scene of action 
is confined to a remote spot on the Nova 
Scotia coast, and the characters are few 
and far removed from civilization, yet 
the book makes a lasting impression, and 
clings to one’s memory like an actual ex- 
perience. Every page is warm with feel- 
ing that stirs the heart, and calls forth 
the deepest sympathy. The two women, 
Charity and Hagar—symbolic names!—de- 
ceived by the same weak, fickle man—how 
they appeal to the old fundamental instincts 
of human nature! Yet how opposite each is 
by nature and character. One pities Hagar, 
but Charity calls for love and admiration. 
It is all so human and true; yet so finely 


wrought and finished by the unerring art- 


istry of a cunning craftsman. In the Gar- 
den of Charity is a book that will live.” 
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“The Sentimentalist comes nearer the 
truth when she praises In the Garden of 
Charity,” conceded the Cantankerous Critic. 
“Tt deserves her commendation. It is not a 
second Silas Marner, but if it does not live, 
as she says it will, I see no reason why it 
should die. I grant that it has that some- 
thing in it which keeps a book alive in the 
recollection of successive minds. But what 
has she to say to Veronica, I wonder?” 


“Veronica ”’ 

“T found the story of Veronica a little 
slow,” replied the Sentimentalist, “but 
what it lacks in action it possesses 
in feeling. There is the feeling for 
nature in the beautiful land of Louisiana, 
and also the feeling for beauty. It is the 
sad story of a girl whose passion for per- 
fect beauty and love brings disillusion and 
trailing banners in its wake when she finds 
her lover wanting. She is an idealist who 
is brought to earth, broken- winged. The 
solitude of her heart as it is laid bare in 
these pages will find an echo in many a wo- 
man’s empty life. The process is almost too 
intimate and delicate; it hurts with the 
pain of a personal revelation. But in the 
end ‘some spirit of nameless beauty and 
sadness and fine unfading truth’ descended 
upon her, and her heart became strangely 
still with a new-found peace.’ ” 

“T have no patience with Veronica,” 
broke in the Matron, hastily. “She was 
a spoiled darling, and little wonder that 
Haven grew tired of her airs and high- 
falutin fancies about the ‘passion of 
beauty.’ Veronica, we read, ‘was secretly 
pained that Haven should not distinguish 
between the semblance and the spirit, that 
he should not realize that at heart her own 
life was deeply and truly religious; that it 
should be the artistic and not the spirit- 
ual side which appealed to him.’ Haven 
was too busy doing an honest man’s work 
in the world to split hairs over the artistic 
and the spiritual, or to douche his common 
sense in the vapors of a girl’s idle dreams of 
ideals and the perfect man. It’s the old 
story of Sense and Sensibility. Anna Solny 
was a far different type of girl. She did 
things, while Veronica sat with folded hands 
and dreamt them.” 

The Cantankerous Critic smiled grimly. 
“The Matron is quite right,” said he. 
“Veronica is not only slow, as the Senti- 
mentalist admits, but footless. It gets no- 
where, accomplishes nothing except to ex- 
pose a sentimental feminine egotist. And 
the style—well, it has none. ‘ Bayou, that 
is what you call them down here, isn’t it?’ 
remarks Haven to Veronica. ‘It’s such a 
nice word, by-you.’ ‘How silly you can be,’ 
she said. I echo the sentiment.” 


‘Lady Rose’s Daughter” 

“When I come to speak of Lady Rose’s 
Daughter,’ resumed the Sentimentalist, con- 
sulting her notes, “words seem to fail me 
with which to express the joy, the delight, the 
deep satisfaction it has imparted. There is a 
quality in its thought and style which at 
once uplifts the mind,and raises appreciation 
to an unwonted intellectual level. This is 
what, I suppose, the Scholar would call Dis- 
tinction. It is like getting away from the 
books one has been reading as they fly from 
the press, and taking shelter for a while 
with, say, Middlemarch or Daniel Deronda. 
Yet, even Lady Rose’s Daughter, despite its 
intellectual elevation, is less weighted with 
ponderous thought than these later novels of 
George Eliot. And Julie Le Breton — what 
woman is there who does not feel she is 
alive! Every heart-beat of emotion, every 
throb of moral conflict, every thrill of fear, 
of courage, of hesitation, of daring, must 
find a quick response in the breast of the 
woman who has lived and dreamed and 
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hoped and loved. All that Julie was, other 
women are, if not actually, then potentially. 
It is not the experience that counts, but the 
temper of the soul behind the experience. 
Julie might stand alone, isolated, so far as 
externals go, or as her career is concerned, 
from all other women; but in heart and soul 
she touches universal womankind. It has 
been said that women will condemn her, 
men cendone her. It is not so. Men will 
admire and condone, perhaps, even when 
moved to criticism; but women will under- 
stand—and love her.” 

“Mrs. Ward, I admit, has taken my 
breath away,” observed the Cantankerous 
Critic. “Truth to tell, I have never had 
any great liking for that lady’s fiction, 
though I have admired her earnestness of 
purpose, for the reason that I deprecate 
the special pleader in fiction. I opine that 
the propaganda of theology or social amelio- 
ration has as much right in the novel as 
preaching has on the stage, or acting in 
the pulpit—a by no means rare exploit. 
The novel is for pure uses of the imagina- 
tion, and this is what Mrs. Ward has ac- 
knowledged at last in Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter. We have been impatient with her, but 
this was worth waiting for. It is a great 
novel, and by that I mean that it has noth- 
ing in common with the ragtag and bob- 
tail of ephemeral fiction of which some of 
you seem so fond; it belongs to the aris- 
tocracy of letters: Julie Le Breton is one 
of the great ladies—that is why we all bow 
down to her. It is very simple, this account- 
ing for the unanimous homage paid to her. 
A great lady commands the earth. I have 
a sneaking regard for Captain Warkworth. 
That may surprise you, but he wasn’t such 
a bad fellow, come to think of it. He was 
meant to be a smiling, sentimental villain; 
Mrs. Ward tried to make everybody tell you 
so, but she herself, dear lady, was by tem- 
perament incapable of creating the part. I 
am not quite certain that Julie didn’t fall 
when she tripped over the line, but Mrs. 
Ward took care she shouldn’t.” 

“T must confess,” said the Matron, “ that 
my confidence in Mrs. Ward was shaken for 
a moment when I reached that point in 
Lady Rose’s Daughter (I read it in the Mag- 
azine first) where Julie made an appoint- 
ment with Captain Warkworth, and was on 
the eve of yielding to temptation. I told 
my daughters they were not to read the next 
instalment until I myself had first exam- 
ined it.” 

“Tl bet they read it, just the same,” 
murmured the Humorist. 

“ But I need have had no fear; Mrs. Ward 
knows what is due to a self-respecting fam- 
ily. Julie is a dear, lovable girl, but there 
were times when I’d like to have shaken 
her. I think she tried Lady Henry sore- 
ly, and I simply don’t understand how 
she could ever tolerate that scamp Wark- 
worth. But she suffered for her herowor- 
ship, poor thing! and I’d like to believe that 
Jacob Delafield made it up to her after 
they were married; but I’m not so sure that 
she was always happy. . Julie had a strong 
maternal instinct in her nature, and her 
deepest joy in life would come from the 
mother -love. Her hope for happiness, I 
should say, lay in her having a large fam- 
ily of sons and daughters.” 

“T don’t know what you call a great 
novel,” blurted the Merchant, “or great 
literature and all that sort of thing— 
IT leave that to the Cantankerous Critic— 
but I tell you Lady Rose’s Daughter is 
the greatest story I have read since in 


- my young days we were all reading George 


Eliot’s novels. Julie is a brick of a woman, 
and no mistake. She’s the right sort. 
Even if she had gone off to that little 
French place with Warkworth, I could find 
it in my heart to forgive her, notwithstand- 























ing our dear Matron’s fear of impropriety. 
I don’t know much about these things, but 
it seems to me that Julie wouldn’t be the 
woman she is to all of us if Mrs. Ward 
hadn’t shown us that she was capable of 
supreme sacrifice and surrender as well as of 
superb self-control and self-mastery. You 
may talk about woman being the weaker 
vessel, but a woman like Julie shows that 
her very strength lies in her weakness, and 
that it is the woman who has to fight and 
struggle, and that the issues of right or 
wrong are in her hands. I suppose I am get- 
ting a bit serious about this, but I te'l you, 
when a book takes hold of a well-seasoned 
old fellow as if it were a living thing, there 
must be something big and strong and 
noble in it.” 

“Tf it is the function of the critic to sepa- 
rate the letter from the spirit,” observed 
the Young Clergyman, with fine unction, “ it 
is the function of the moral and spiritual 
guide to try the spirits, whether they be 
good or evil.” 

The Humorist took a sip from his long 
glass, and winked slyly at the C. C. 

“Our good friend, the Merchant,” con- 
tinued the Young Clergyman, “need not 
be ashamed of his seriousness. His senti- 
ments do him honor. No one could come 
under the noble elevation of Mrs. Ward’s 
thought without being impressed with that 
high-minded seriousness which is charac- 
teristic of one of the most sincere and 
thoughtful writers of our day and genera- 
tion. The influence of Mrs. Ward’s work is 
incalculable for good; there is always a 
lofty purpose, a high ideal, a_ spiritual 
ecstasy in her view of life. That influence 
is not less, but greater, because she has 
preached less, so to speak, in Lady Rose’s 
Daughter. She has been content to set her 
characters in motion without commentary 
or reflection upon their acts; and by their 
conduct of life we learn life also, its temp- 
tations, its struggles, its purposes, its true 
aims and aspirations. In Lady Rose’s 
Daughter there is no question of creed, no 
problem of social amelioration, no special- 
ization of mission or purpose; it is a drama 
of the individual, a life history of a wo- 
man’s soul, a book of life.” 


“The Light Behind” 
“Why is it,” inquired the Cantankerous 
Critic at this point, “that English nov- 
elists always repair to Italy with their 


heroes and heroines, when they want 
to play to soft music and low lights? 
The Light Behind, by Mrs. Wilfred 


Ward — another Ward, I see—carries us 
to Italy, as does Lady Rose’s Daughter, 
to help unravel the tangled lives. And in 
both cases the problem as it would face us 
in life is dodged; death is made to cut the 
knot. Henry Dacre loses Lady Cheriton, the 
woman nature chose for him, and marries 
the wrong one for sentimental reasons. We 
know what happened to Julie. Who will 
dare to say that Jacob Delafield was the 
right man? The Light Behind is a good 
novel of the English sort; it has finish and 
style and firmness of thought and feeling. 
It reflects a section of English Roman Cath- 
olie life and culture which exists in and 
about London to-day, but it belongs to the 
same school of fiction as John Inglesant, and 
I have little patience with the cult.” 

“ Nevertheless,” rejoined the Scholar, “as 
a critic you must acknowledge that The 
Light Behind has an_ intellectual ease 
and charm which one seldom meets with 
in an American novel of manners. The 


conversations are so natural, yet distinguish- - 


ed, so lightly handled with a familiar touch- 
and-go, yet pregnant with the utterance of 
deep thought and conviction. It rests on a 
high level of aspiration and worthy idealism ; 
the consciousness of power to uplift and 
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regenerate resides in the mind that impels 
and projects its imaginary characters and 
conditions of life and thought. The strong, 
rugged figure of Biddulph suggests, I may 
say, the late Mr. R. H. Hutton of the Lon- 
don Spectator. The description fits him: 
‘The unwieldy, bulky form, in untidy, ink- 
stained clothes, and collar of uncertain form, 
shaggy beard and rough hair, with dim eyes 
almost lost under heavy brows.’ And those 
who knew his personality will recognize the 
truth of this revealing picture:” 

The Scholar opened the book at page 274, 
and read: “‘ Mr. Biddulph hurried down to 
the Stanleys at Folkestone, and gave up his 
holiday in their service. He had his re- 
ward in his admiration for the dying man, 
in whom he divined a sanctity and a spirit- 
uality that others might not have seen. It 
was not patience, but joy, that shone from 
the ordinary features and dull eyes of the 
suffering old man of business. And as Mr. 
Biddulph sat by the bedside, with an awk- 
ward tenderness in his dim eyes, peering at 
the bottles, and the fan, and the fruit with 
which he was unequal to dealing, he felt 
that strange glow of triumph which is in- 
fectious in the near neighborhood of mar- 
tyrs. Pursuing his dim and perilous way 
amid the unbeliefs, and the foolish beliefs 
of his day, and of his society, Biddulph had 
passed on undaunted; but simplicity of faith 
had not been possible to him. His feet 
were on a rock of confidence in God, and his 
mind was infinitely reverent and patient 
of apparent mystery. But he had known 
few moments of such soul sunshine as 
these.’ ” 

Closing the book, the Scholar continued: 
“There you get a spiritual glimpse, as it 
were, of the able editor and critic who wrote 
Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought 
and Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 
For this one portrait alone The Light Be- 
hind would be a precious book to me.” 


“Calvert of Strathore” 

There was silence when the speaker con- 
cluded, like one who had struck out on a 
lonely path where none else walked. As if 
seeking to regain his companions, he reach- 
ed out his hand for another book, and went 
on in his shy manner. 

“T am delighted to find in the list of books 
that have come under our consideration even 
so many that possess more than passing 
charm and power. Now here is one— 
Calvert of Strathore, it is called—a 
story of the American legation in Paris 
when Thomas Jefferson was our ambassador 
at the French court, and the names of many 
famous personages occur as well as several 
of these memorable persons themselves. The 
book is written with fine restraint and 
scholarship, and a sensitive appreciation of 
the gay life and momentous issues of that 
fateful hour in France’s history. The after- 
math of the American Revolution reverber- 
ates in the revolt of Paris with an historic 
value and sense of proportion that give 
distinctive power to the work as history as 
well as fiction. One is thankful for the 
natural march of events through which the 
story is construed without recourse to cheap 
bombast and sensational episodes.” 

The Cantankerous Critic nodded approval. 
“No doubt of it,” said he, “Calvert of 
Strathore is an excellent piece of literary 
workmanship. The book interested me be- 
cause of the period—the France of 1789— 
and the portrait of Mr. Jefferson which it 
presents. It is not a novel properly, but 
what might be called an historical biograph. 
I say I enjoyed it; the workmanship is fine 
and true, amazingly so for a first book— 
I have not encountered Mr. Goodloe’s name 
before—but I wish there was some way of 
distinguishing a work of this sort from fic- 
tion proper, which it is not. I don’t like 
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being taken in, even wlien compelled to re- 
joice in the result.” 

*T am afraid I found Calvert of Strathore 
rather dry and unexciting,’ remarked the 
Sentimentalist, apologetically, “and The 
Light Behind seemed a bit tiresome. There 
was no love story to speak of in either 
book.” 

The Matron regarded the Sentimentalist 
with a severe eye as she replied in a tone of 


reprimand. 
“The Light Behind and Calvert of 
Strathore were difficult reading, I  ad- 


mit, but I felt it my duty to acquaint 


myself with the state of society they 
depicted. What I say is that if one 
must read history one may as_ well 


get a knowledge of it in the pleasantest 
form, and a novel like Calvert of Strathore 
does make you feel so well informed after 
you have read it. And after reading The 
Light Behind I feel as if I had mingled in 
the best London society, and hobnobbed with 
prime ministers, and been behind the scenes 
of high life in ecclesiastical and political 
circles. I owe the,author of Calvert of 
Strathore a grudge for one rash statement: 
‘It is so with all women,’ he says; ‘ they 
hate to be put in the wrong, even when the 
doing so means protection to themselves.’ ” 

“The Matron must concede, however,” ob- 
served the Merchant, rubbing his hands com- 
placently,“that the author proved his point. 
I liked it, and Madame de St. André certainly 
deserved it for the way she treated her cava- 
lier. It was the frontispiece showing this 
same gallant young American’s rescue of the 
fair lady from the dastardly attack of a 
French roué that caught my fancy and led 
me to read the book. I tell you, a good, 
strong, picturesque cover and a dashing 
frontispiece are the best bait for a tired man 
when he picks up a book to read of an even- 
ing. The story in Calvert of Strathore is 
all right, and I was pleased to follow the 
fine figure of our eminent statesman, Thomas 
Jefferson, in its pages. It is like meeting 
an old friend, this rubbing shoulders with 
a real personage.” 


“Lees and Leaven” 

“By the way, I see that Mr. Edward W. 
Townsend,” the Cantankerous Critie cut in, 
“not content with his failure to realize New 
York life in Days Like These, has made an- 
other futile attempt in Lees and Leaven. He 
hasn’t done it, because it won’t be done for a 
hundred years yet. The life of New York 
city is*far too heterogeneous to cohere in a 
novel; it is a jumbled mosaic of many pat- 
terns, and no man living can make a clear 
design out of it. But Mr. Townsend is always 
vivid in touch when he describes some fa- 
miliar bit of metropolitan life, or sketches 
in with a touch of caricature the side- 
tracked characters of the great city, such as 
the “ sea-food man.” He isn’t a novelist, as 
he probably knows, but he can tell a good 
fairy-tale which is calculated to make the 
shop girl cease from troubling, and to 
give the typewriter a rest—for the time 
being,” 

“Well,” responded the Merchant, “I 
liked Mr. Townsend’s Lees and Leaven. 
I was interested in the machinations 
of the land grab for mining purposes, and 
rejoiced when that old skinflint, Bunton, 
got his deserts. I was sorry for his wife, 
though; she was a decent sort, and deserved 
a better husband and daughter. Mr. Town- 
send has a way of making you see things 
in New York that you have missed, although 
you have been familiar with them for years. 
I don’t know whether it’s a fairy-tale or a 
novel, but I do know that much of it is 
true, and you can’t get away from it. The 
story of the lost deed and the runaway 
marriage and the mismated lovers finally 
matched in fine style may be more in the 

































Sentimentalist’s line, but there are things 
more peculiar to New York concerning the 
various ways of getting a living that will 
interest those who know the life, and those 
who don’t, but want to know.” 

The Matron was frowning at the Mer- 
chant in evident disapproval. “I’m not so 
sure of that,” she retorted. 

“T read Mr. Townsend’s Lees and Leaven 
and finished it, because I had to find out 
how the story ended. But I’m not quite 
sure that I shall let my daughters read it. 
One has to make the acquaintance of such 
low people, and Mr. Townsend seems to ac- 
cept with equanimity a deplorable state of 
irregularity not only among his low char- 
acters, but in society. One doesn’t want to 
know these things nor to believe them, even 
if they are true. Ail I have to say is, if this 
is what New York life:is like, the less we 
know of it the better, and I shall continue 
to keep my daughters in the country.” 

“But, my dear Matron,” quoth the Hu- 
morist, “did you not say that you felt it 
was your duty to read these novels in order 
to acquaint yourself with the state of so- 
ciety they depicted?” 

“It depends, sir,” replied the Matron, 
tartly, “on the kind of society one is in- 
troduced to.” 

“Oh,” quoth the Humorist, innocently, 
“then you define the ‘ proper study of man- 
kind is man’ to mean the best - regulated 
families?” 

“Shall we progeed with the next book?” 
asked the Matron, ignoring the Humorist. 


** Youth ” 
“Willingly,” replied the Cantankerous 
Critic. “And I want to say that the 


book I enjoyed most of all was Mr. 
Conrad’s Youth. ‘ Youth,’ the first of the 
three stories that make up the volume, 
is one of the best short stories in any lan- 
guage. I would not have one word 
omitted. ‘Heart of Darkness’ is a little 
tantalizing at times, as the author keeps us 
on a still hunt trailing through the analyti- 
cal processes of his mind, but the end crowns 
the effort. ‘The End of the Tether’ has 
more emotion at the heart of it than Mr. 
Conrad’s stories usually have—I recommend 
it to the Sentimentalist, who seems to have 
skipped this book. One thing is certain: 
Mr. Conrad is the most vivid realist and the 
finest literary artist now writing in the Eng- 
lish tongue. ‘The august light of abid- 
ing memories ’—what a spell of haunting 
revery the imagery of the phrase casts upon 
the mind!” 

“Do you know,” exclaimed the Merchant, 
“T haven’t read anything in a long time 
that excited me so much as Mr. Conrad’s 
story, ‘Youth.’ It was absurd the way it 
made me feel young again, and I saw all the 
world before me. Listen to this passage: 
‘And there was somewhere in me _ the 
thought: By Jove! this is the deuce of an 
adventure—something you read about; and 
it is my first voyage as second mate—and I 
am only twenty—and here I am lasting it 
out as well as any of these men, and keeping 
my chaps up to the mark. I was pleased. 
I would not have given up the experience for 
worlds. I had moments of exultation. ... 
Oh, youth! The strength of it, the faith of 
it, the imagination of it!’ That’s the right 
stuff, I tell you. I’d like to have been 
young again, and in that youth’s place at 
the pumps—pumping in that old tank of a 
boat for dear life.” 

“Speaking of Mr. Conrad,” observed 
the Matron, “there is one thing I have 
to say, and that is he doesn’t understand 
women, and perhaps he is wise in keep- 
ing his hands off the sex. He seems to 
have some old-fashioned notion that they 
are angels, and all that sort of thing, and 
altogether too good for human nature’s daily 
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food. In ‘ Heart of Darkness’ he observes: 
‘It’s queer how out of touch with truth 
women are. They live in a world of their 
own, and there has never been anything like 
it, and never can be. It is too beautiful 
altogether, and if they were to set it up it 
would go to pieces before the first sunset. 
Some confounded fact we men have been 
living contentedly with ever since the day of 
creation would start up and knock the whole 
thing over.’ Now what I say is that if it 
wasn’t for the practical genius of woman- 
kind the men would be nowhere. The first 
sunset, indeed! And it’s queer, is it, how 
out of touch with truth women are? It’s a 
gross libel, that’s what I say. Why, it is 
her love of truth, her loyalty to the ideal, 
that keeps the world from going to pieces, 
as Mr. Conrad demonstrates, to his own 
utter confusion, at the end of this very story 
when he tells of the ‘inconceivable tri- 
umph’ of the woman’s faith in the man 
who was unworthy of her belief in him. 
That is the tragic note in woman’s history. 
But as Mr. Conrad remarks, the heavens do 
not fall for such a trifle.” 

“T concede the point to the Cantankerous 
Critic,” suavely remarked the Young Cler- 
gyman, “that Mr. Conrad is a powerful 
literary artist, and a wonderful analyst of 
human motives and the dim, bewildering 
processes of moral deterioration. But I de- 
plore the fact that a pall of pessimism lies 
on his work, and leaves a sad depression be- 
hind it. In fathoming the human soul, he 
has missed the truth recognized by George 
Meredith, that ‘Somehow the light of ev- 
ery soul burns upward.’ Browning, too, 
grasped this spiritual factor in life, and 
thereby breathed into his poetry a sane and 
lofty inspiration. ‘ Droll thing life is,’ ob- 
serves the narrator in ‘Hearts of Dark- 
ness’— ‘that mysterious arrangement of 
merciless logic for a futile purpose. The 
most you can hope from it is some know- 
ledge of yourself—that comes too late—a 
crop of unextinguishable regrets.’ It is 
this spirit of submission to an inexorable 
fate that gives to his writing ‘an impalpa- 
ble grayness,’ to quote his own phrase, ‘a 
sickly atmosphere of tepid scepticism.’ In 
the third tale, ‘The End of the Tether,’ it 
appeared as if the author were about to 
vindicate himself. The portrait of the fear- 
less, enduring, loving old Captain Whalley 
is a noble one. ‘He trusted his Maker 
with a still greater fearlessness—his Maker 
who knew his thoughts, his human affec- 
tions, and his motives.’ But that very sim- 
plicity and trust which was like a delicate 
refinement of an upright character, and 
which in such a nature would have up- 
held his faith in the inscrutable ways of 
Providence, is traduced in his dark and bitter 
hour when all his life seems fallen into the 
abyss, and for no purpose except to justify 
the theories of the pessimist. ‘God had 
not listened to his prayers. The light had 
finished ebbing out of the world; not a 
glimmer. It was a dark waste.’ A waste! 
Not so, as the Apostle says, have we learned 
Christ.” 

The Cantankerous Critie sniffed sceptical- 
ly, but the Scholar let his hand rest on the 
Young Clergyman’s shoulder. It was a fre- 
quent assertion of his, quietly affirmed, that 
what the world needed most of all in 
its young-men was a passion for earnest- 
ness. 

“It may be that Mr. Conrad is a pessi- 
mist,” the Scholar began, with that win- 
ning voice which carried persuasion, “ but 
I submit that our young friend is in- 
clined to- take too gloomy and _ de- 
spondent a view of his pessimism. Be- 
sides, Mr. Conrad is frankly an artist, and 
we have scarcely the right to read into the 
life and words of his characters, the au- 
thor’s own creed. He has been a sailor him- 
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self; something of the sea has entered into 
his soul—‘ the vastness, the loneliness sur- 
rounding their dark stolid souls.’ This 
something—call it what you will, if you 
can find a name for so subtle a quality as 
soul stuff—he has breathed into his pages 
through his sailors, as no one else has ever 
done in the literature of the sea. As for 
Captain Whalley, he was doomed to believe 
that all his spotless life had gone for 
naught when faced with the inevitable, but 
God knows, the author knows, and we know 
that his life was not a waste. We are 
richer for this very record of what he en- 
dured and passed through at the dark end, 
before the illuminating light of Eternity 
shone into his soul and flashed the truth 
upon him.” 

“Perhaps you are right,’ murmured the 
Young Clergyman. Be it said to his credit 
that his zeal was always tempered with a 
spirit of forbearance and tolerance. 


“The Turquoise Cup” 

“There is a little book in this list,” con- 
tinued the Scholar, “containing two ex- 
quisite stories which seems to have escaped 
your notice; I do not remember that any 
one mentioned it. The book itself is a thing 
of beauty to handle, but the tales are like 
gems, classic in taste and lustre, in their 
beautiful setting. The first story is called 
‘The Turquoise Cup,’ and gives the title 
to the volume. The second is called ‘The 
Desert.’ I could not give you any idea of 
their rare charm, the stories must be 
read before they give up their fine secret, 
so imbedded is the charm in the style of 
the writer, like the subtle perfume and del- 
icate coloring of a flower. The Clergyman 
might not quite approve of the Cardinal 
in ‘The Turquoise Cup,’ or of Abdullah 
and his Moslem bride in ‘ The Desert,’ but 
I have faith in his humanity to discern 
and, at least, apprehend, if not approve, the 
stuff in them of which our creeds are made.” 


The Humorist moved that the club ad- 
journ, and it was so ordered. 





The Age of Display 


(‘* We are a nation of shopkeepers, but so are the other 
nations, and we have to put everything into the shop 
windows like our Western cousins or we shall lose our 
trade.’’]—The Tatler. 

Tus is the age of display, 

Every one turns advertiser ; 

Posters are needed to-day 

Even by King and by Kaiser. 

Do not be frigid and proud, 

Act as your cousins and kin do; 

Capture the eye of the crowd— 

Everything into the window. 


Have a procession a week 
Stopping the workaday traffic; 
Victories, won by a squeak, 
Give you excuses to maffick. 
Get up a gorgeous durbar, 
Greatly impressing the Hindu, 
Showing how splendid you are— 
Everything into the window. 


Live in the front of your shop, 
That is the aim to arrive at; 
Traders will come to the top 
When they have nothing that’s private. 
Write to the papers, of course, 
Put all your history in, do— 
Marriage and death and divorce— 
Everything into the window. 











Books and Bookmen 


ONE never grows weary of gleaning fresh 
reminiscences of Charles Dickens. The broad 
humanity of the man in his books brings 
him very close to every one of us, and it is 
always with keen interest we alight on some 
fresh scrap of information or recollection 
that interprets anew his personality or ex- 
plains the relationship existing between cer- 
tain of his characters and their prototypes 
in real life. It will astonish many readers 
of Little Dorrit, to whom the “ child of the 
Marshalsea ” has remained in imagination 
as Dickens portrayed her, the sweet and 
lovable child of a bygone age, to learn that 
“Little Dorrit ” still lives, hearty and well, 
at Southgate, in England. Mrs. Mary Ann 
Cooper, now in her ninetieth year, was the 
original of Dickens’s famous character, al- 
though there is no correspondence between 
the life depicted in the novel and Mrs. 
Cooper’s, for she was never inside the dreary 
walls of the debtors’ prison. Her father was 
a well-to-do farmer named Mitton, who lived 
in Hatton Garden, but who also had a piace 
at Sunbury, where Dickens in his early youth 
was a frequent visitor. Mrs. Cooper points 
with pride to the bed on which she now 
sleeps as the one that young Dickens slept 
on when he used to visit her father in those 
days. She remembers him as a youth of 
high spirits up to all sorts of mischievous 
pranks. On one occasion, when staying 
with them at Sunbury, “Charles,” as the 
old lady fondly calls him, borrowed some old 
clothes, disguised himself as a farm laborer 
in search of work, and so clever was his 
make-up that he completely deceived her 
father, a shrewd, keen man, who, not hav- 
ing employment for him, was persuaded to 
allow him a corner and some straw in one 
of his barns where he might pass the night! 


A few years later the Mittons were living 
in Johnson Street, Clarendon Square, and 
the Dickens family “occupied a house di- 
rectly opposite. It was there that the ac- 
quaintance with “ My Charles” ripened into 
the closest friendship between the young peo- 
ple. Mrs. Cooper’s brother had been a school- 
fellow of Dickens, and often assisted him 
in later years in law matters and in cor- 
recting manuscripts. They were at this 
period in the heyday of youth, and the gar- 
rulous old lady will tell you with glee 
how they used to call at a little place in 
the Hampstead Road, where the grandfa- 
ther of the late Cecil Rhodes, “a grumpy 
old man,” served them with milk; how after 
church Dickens would take her for a walk 
to “ New St. Pancras Church,” for the fun 
of staring at and “ taking off ” the pompous 
beadle who used to strut about its precincts. 
Dickens was a very clever mimic, and his 
imitation of the walk and bearing of the 
beadle always sent his companions into fits 
of laughter, much to the great indignation of 
this prototype of Bumble. “Once when we 
were out walking,” she says, “I remember 
we met a procession of schoolgirls from a se- 
date boarding-school, headed by a very prim 
and severe-looking principal. Seeing an old 
apple woman near by, Charles bought up 
her stock, and slyly slipped two apples into 
the hands of each girl, and then stood in- 
nocently by when the horrified principal dis- 
covered her very select establishment munch- 
ing apples in the street!” 


Dickens had a habit of giving nicknames 
to his friends, as he had a way of bestow- 
ing literary names on his sons. His name 
for Miss Mitton was Little Dorrit. She 
cannot remember how he came to give her 
this name. “TI only recollect that somehow 
I was always Dorrit with Charles. How did 
I come to get into the Marshalsea?” she re- 
peats with pleasure. “ Well, I cannot exactly 
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say, but, as I have told you, Charles and I 
were, I think I may say, very fond of each 
other, and one day at home he told me: 
‘The next book I write I shall put you in 
it, and I shall call it Little Dorrit.” And, 
sure enough, he did.” Mrs. Cooper has 
been a widow for over twenty years, and 
now lives alone in a little room full of flow- 
ers and knick-knacks and photographs, with 
one notable portrait of “ My Charles.” She 
is always pleasant to visitors, and delights 
in recalling the happy memories which 
cluster about her intimate friendship with 
the great novelist. 


Mr. Henry James is very much with us 
these days. He is a most indefatigable 
writer and spinner of tales. It is only the 
other day that we had from him The Sacred 
Fount and The Wings of the Dove. And now 
comes a volume of stories, The Better Sort, 
while in the pages of the North American 
Review he continues to weave the web of 


Henry James as Max Beerbohm sees him 


The Ambassadors. “If what your Majesty 
commands be possible, your Majesty may 
count it as already done. If it be impossi- 
ble, your Majesty may rest assured that it 
shall be done.” This historic answer of the 
French courtier was quoted once by Mr. 
Henry Harland as symbolizing, in a way, the 
attitude, or at least, one of the attitudes of 
Mr. James toward his art. He is constant- 
ly undertaking the impossible, and constant- 
ly achieving it. As a critic, Mr. James more 
than once has reminded us that the writer 
of stories is, after all, first a painter of pic- 
tures. Most painters of pictures prudently 
confine their efforts to the representation of 
the wholly obvious; .a few more intrepid 
spirits — Childe Rolands approaching the 
Dark Tower—dare the half obvious, the 
clear obscure. But Mr. James boldly at- 
tacks visions to the common eye invisible, 
and paints them, and makes them visible 
and lovely. A past master in the art of 
shadow painting, he has been styled. “ The 
story that can be told is not worth telling,” 
he seems to say, and, as Mr. Harland de- 
clares, “rigorously, invariably he sets him- 
self to tell the story that cannot be told and 
tells it.” 


One of the most startling things about 
Lady Rose’s Daughter, which is now enjoy- 
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ing an enviable popularity, is the complete 
metamorphosis of the author. As the work 
of a literary artist, it starts a new formula 
in the criticism of her art as a novelist; 
no conclusion reached from the premises of 
her former novels will fit her latest piece of 
fiction. For example, half a dozen years ago, 
the following statement was made by an 
acute critic, and though at that time it was 
stamped with truth, it fails in every respect 
to characterize the author of Lady Rose’s 
Daughter. Of Mrs. Ward, the critic had this 
to say: “She is pagan rather than positiv- 
ist, a rather conventional pagan, studying 
in the breakfast-cap of the British matron 
the sports of the arena. She could have 
taught Mareus Aurelius much that would 
have opened his eyes. One is sure, however, 
that her head would have been cut off early 
in the week if she had pre-existed as the 
story-telling princess of The Arabian 
Nights.” When this critic comes to read 
Lady Rose’s Daughter we foresee that he 
will have to record another “corrected im- 
pression.” 


The most sensible word on a recent discus- 
sion of the topic “ The Decay of the Novel,” 
by certain well-known novelists in the Critic, 
was uttered in conclusion by Mr. Joseph 
Conrad, who thus summed up the whole 
matter: “No doubt Mr. Swift” (who set 
the ball rolling with a denunciatory arti- 
cle) “is perfectly right in his survey of the 
so-called literary productjon of to-day. I 
dare say it’s jolly bad. For myself I have 
really nothing to say on the subject from 
that point of view, being too worried with 
my own imperfections to worry about the in- 
eptitude of other people, who, after all, may 
be—probably are—as conscientious in their 
way as I am trying to be in mine.” 


It would never occur to the reader of The 
Circle that the author was a daughter of 
Erin. The scenes of the story are laid in 
London, and the characters are English 
with the exception of the heroine, Anna 
Solny and her father, who are Russian Jews, 
and the Austrian fugitive, Johann. Not only 
so, but the restrained and repressed tone of 
the work is characteristically English. Yet 
Mrs. Katherine Cecil Thurston was born in 
the south of Ireland, and spent most of her 
life there up to the time of her marriage. 
It was only three years ago that Mrs. 
Thurston first thought of literary work, and 
then it was at the instigation of her hus- 
band. For a year thereafter she plodded 
away laboriously, and at last sent out her 
first finished story, which had the good luck 
to be accepted. This was in April, 1901, 
and since then she has contributed stories 
to a number of English magazines and peri- 
odicals. The Circle was begun in Septem- 
ber of 1901, and completed in the following 
spring, when it was at once accepted by the 
old-established firm of Blackwood. It is a 
remarkable first novel, and is deserving of 
the unusual attention it is commanding. 


Ian Maclaren recently preached a sermon 
to young men on the subject of “ Imagina- 
tion.” He warned his hearers that imagina- 
tion did not mean merely a taste for poetry, 
but insight into events and characters, 
whether real or imaginary. No great prac- 
tical enterprise could be achieved in any 
domain of the world’s work without ima- 
gination. This recalls a closing sentence 
in Ian Maclaren’s story: Afterwards, which 
made a deep impression at the time it was 
written. “ For we sin against our dearest, 
not because we do not love, but because 
we do not imagine.” Many years previous 
Mrs. Oliphant embodied the same truth in 
her charming story, Innocent. “I believe,” 
she observed, “for my own part, that ima- 
gination is the first faculty wanting in those 
that do harm to their kind, great or small.” 
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Finance 


Tue course of the speculative markets 
during the past few days has reflected 
merely the transient changes in technical 
conditions. The situation at large has re- 
mained without new developments of im- 
portance. The bears have discovered that 
the public and for that matter, the strong 
interests of the Street evince no desire to 
purchase securities, and this obviously en- 
courages the man who would “sell what 
isn’t his’n.” But at the same time, liquida- 
tion of speculative accounts is over for the 
time being, and neither the public nor any 
one else is selling stocks, which is not en- 
couraging to the short who must “ buy it 
back or go to prison,” according to the rhym- 
ing couplet attributed to the late Daniel 
Drew. Therefore, the stock-market from 
time to time shows weakness, but it is dis- 
tinctly traceable to the operations of the 
professional speculators; and on the next 
day it displays strength, because the same 
professionals are buying back stocks sold 
on the day previous. And as always hap- 
pens when the trading is of this “ pro- 
fessional” character, “ sentiment” changes 
with the fluctuations in prices, being de- 
pressed when stocks are falling, and hopeful 
when they are rising. On the whole it 
would seem fair to assume that there is a 
more hopeful feeling abroad, which, how- 
ever, is not yet positive enough to mean 
greater speculative activity or purchaser 
for the rise. 

It is money rates and possibilities of 
flurries which has acted and continues to 
act as the chief deterrent to stock-market 


ventures. The cash rate has not indeed. 


risen above seven per cent., but the very 
low surplus reserves held at this writing by 


‘the New York banks make it perfectly plain 


that there are disagreeable possibilities in 
the way of calling of stock-market loans and 
the liquidation which always follows such 
drastic measures. The last bank statement 
showed such slight improvement that the 
condition of affairs cannot be said to have 
changed. At this writing the drain on the 
banks’ cash holdings from Sub-Treasury 
operations is less than last week’s, and be- 
fore long the evils resulting from the anti- 
quated fiscal system of the Federal gov- 
ernment should be more than offset by the 
return movement of currency from the in- 
terior to this centre. Foreign exchange has 
risen considerably from the low rates of last 
week, reflecting the stiffening money-mar- 
kets abroad, and possibly the buying of 
bills by our bankers at the low and in- 
viting figures. It is quite likely, moreover, 
that bankers here have had in mind the 
future operations, which the payment of 
$40,000,000 by the United States to the 
French owners of the Panama Canal prop- 
erty will necessitate. 

In connection with the future course of 
the foreign-exchange market, great interest 
attaches to our foregn-trade statistics for 
February. The most noteworthy feature of 
the statement was the increase in the ex- 
ports of manufactures. Considering that 
prices of our manufactured products are 
high by reason of the great domestic de- 
mand reported in all branches of industry, 
the volume of our export trade is significant 
in its bearing upon the times, yet to come, 
when the domestic consumption shall have 
become lighter. The huge volume of traffic 
being piled upon the railroads, taxes their 
capacity to their utmost. The indications, 
based upon the assertions of people in a 
position to know the facts, are that the 
net earnings of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration for the current year will be in ex- 
cess of $135,000,000; truly, a stupendous 
achievement. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Schwab predicted they would be $140,- 
000,000; but at that time, the figures seem- 
ed extravagant. And it is so in nearly 
all lines of industry. 
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N Harper's Weexty for next Week 
there Will be, among other features, a 
complete short story by Hamlin Garland, 
author of “The Captain of the Gray- 


Horse Troop”’ 










































































Famous Wood Engravings 
[NTEREST in the portraits of the great men of America 


was never so acute as at present. No private library is 
complete without these inspiring faces, and to every public 
library, school, and college they are necessities. 

During the last fifty years the portraits of nearly all the 
men who impressed their personality upon their time and 
made the history of their generation and ours were engraved 
for Harpers. . 

The art of engraving portraits on wood in this country was 
largely developed in the art department of Harper & Brothers. 
The quality of these large portraits has never been equalled. 
They are works of art by famous men like Staudenbaur, 
Butler, Kruell, Goetze, Johnson, Baude, Wolf, etc. 

Weeks and months were spent by the artist on one of 
these portraits; and in the direction and the quality of line 
for form, color, and modelling they may be said to fairly equal 
the best work ever done. The sympathetic auality of the 
medium used for the portraits lends itself to textures and 
delicate tones, and places them absolutely in the front rank 
of the art of engraving. 

We have printed a very limited edition of eight of these 
portraits on the best heavy coated paper, with wide margins 
for framing or for a portfolio (size [2 1-2 x 17 inches). 

We have ready now for delivery the portraits of 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
SAMUEL L. CLEMENS (MARK TWAIN) 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
WALT WHITMAN 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


These portraits are sold only in sets of four (any four) for 
$1.00 a set, or the entire eight portraits will be sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of $2.00. 

Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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The Mechanics’ 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 
(FOUNDED 1810) 
33 WALL STREET 


OFFICERS 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
ANDREW A. KNOWLES, 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
(CONDENSED) 

Report to the Comptroller of the Currency 

APRIL 30th, 1902 

RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts - 

Bonds - - - a 

Banking House - - 


Due from Banks - 
Cash and Checks on other Banks 


PRESIDENT. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
CASHIER. 

ASSISTANT CASHIER. 





$12,745,106.56 
770,029.74 
545.796.92 
835,829.80 
8,297,120.00 


$23,193,883.02 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$4,496,310.20 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


DIRECTORS 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
LOWELL LINCOLN, 
HORACE E. GARTH, 


David Dows & Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Ex-President. 

Henry Hentz & Co. 

Standard Oil Co. 

Henry Talmadge & Co. 
John Sinclair & Co. 
Boulton, Bliss & Dallett. 
Blair & Co. 

President. 


HENRY TALMADGE, 

JOHN SINCLAIR, 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, - 
EDGAR L. MARSTON, 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, 


| Official f£egal Notice 








THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, MAIN 
OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 

NO. 280 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING. 

January 12, 1903. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED BY THE 
Greater New York Charter, that the books called ‘The Anrual 
Record of the Assessed Valuation of Real and Personal Estate 
of the Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, 
and Richmond, comprising The City of New York,” will be 
open for examination and correction on the second Monday of 
January, and will remain open until the 

1ST DAY OF APRIL, 1903. 

During the time that the books are open to public inspection, 
application may be made by any person or corporation ciaim- 
ing to be aggrieved by the assessed valuation of real or personal 
estate to have the same corrected. 

In the Burough of Manhattan, at the main office of the De- 
partment of Taxes and Assessments, No. 280 Broadway. 

In the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the Department, 
Municipal Building, One Hundred and Seventy-Seventh Street 
and Third Avenue. 

In the Borough of Brooklyn, at the office of the Department, 
Municipal Building. 

In the Borough of Queens, at the office of the Department, 
Hackett Building, Jackson Avenue and Fifth Street, Long 
Is'and City. 

In the Borough of Richmond. at the office of the Department, 
Masonic Building, Stapleton. ‘ 

Corporations in all the Boroughs must make applications 
only at the main office in the Borough of Manhattan. 

Applications in relation to the assessed valuation of personal 
estate must be made by the person assessed at the office of the 
Department in the Borough where such person resides, and in 
the case of a non-resident carrying on business in The City of 
New York, at the office of the Department of the Borough 
where such place of business is located, between the hours of 
1o A. M.and 2 P. M., except on Saturday, when all applications 
must be made between 10 A. M. and 12 noon. 

JAMES L. WELLS, President 

WILLIAM S. COGSWELL, 

GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 

SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, 

RUFUS L. SCOTT, 

Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 


Practical Golf 


By WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Former Amateur Golf Champion of the U. S. 





Profusely Hlustrated from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, 200 pages. $2.00 net, 
postage extra. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 








Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


C red it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, ‘* HASKSELLS" 


204 DEARBORN ST., WILLIAMSON BLDG., 30 COLEMAN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. LONDON, E. C. 


LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Letters 








THE AUDIT COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Tuomas IL... GREENE, 


AuGusT BELMONT, 
Vice-President and General Manager 


Acting President 


Examinations, Appraisals, Audits, 
NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 


Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, N. Y. Life Building, 
sth ‘and Market Sts. La Salle and Monroe Sis, 





“CENT per CENT” 


A Monthly Magazine—presenting financial 
facts, figures and information in an interest- 
ing manner—50 cents a year. Three months’ 
trial subscription 10 Cents, stamps or silver. 
Sample copy free. 


Mitchell, Schiller & Barnes,s2 Bway, New 





The Elements of International Law 


By GEO. B. DAVIS 


Lieut.-Col. and Deputy Judge Advocate-General, U.S. A. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION 





A work sufficiently elementary in character to be within the reach of students, yet compre- 
hensive and of wide scope. It gives essential information in regard to the law governing the 
relations of nations, duties of diplomatic representatives, rights of citizens, alliances, etc. 


$2.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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THE 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 





EDITED BY GEORGE HARVEY 





APRIL, 1903 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Novels 
Shipping and Subsidies . 
Mrs, Eddy in Error ; . 


A Gallery of Portraits . : 
The Sultan and the Caliphate . 


John H. Twachtman: 
An Estimation 


French Side of the Newfoundland 


Gabrielle: A Drama ‘ » 


HENRY 


° ° ° 


Is the Monroe Doctrine a Bar to Civilization? 
AN AMERICAN MERCHANT 


T. W. DEWING, CHILDE HASSAM, 
EDWARD SIMMONS, ROBERT 
REID, J. ALDEN WEIR 


‘Political Economy and the Labor Question, 


Professor of Political Economy in Johns Hopkins University. 


The Unsatisfactory Outcome of the Chinese Negotiations, 


The United States Fish Commission, . 
Canada’s Growing Commercial Independence, ERASTUS WIMAN 


THE AMBASSADORS.—IV. 
A Novel by 


. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
BENJAMIN TAYLOR 
MARK TWAIN 


GOLDWIN SMITH 
LLOYD SANDERS 


.7 e 


e ° 


J. H. HOLLANDER, 


DR. GILBERT REID 
Difficulty, 

J. CHARLEMAGNE BRACQ 

G. H. STEVENSON 


. KATHERINE MACKAY 


JAMES 





50 Cents a Copy 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


$5.00 a Year 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 





_ 
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“« The book is absolutely 
different from anything 
else that has ever ap- 
peared in fiction.”” 
—Brooklyn Eagle, 


Lad 
Rose 





Daughter 


Mrs. Hesnplry Ward. 


Two volumes, in box, uniform with “ Eleanor,” 16 full- 


page drawings by Christy, - a 


One volume, 8 full-page drawings by Christy, - 


~ 
~~ 


- $3.00 
-.- 1.50 








Harper’s Magazine 
- for APRIL 





E BY William Dean Howells 


A strong story of deep psychological interest. 





NEW LONGFELLOW LETTERS 
A number of hitherto unpublished letters written by. the 
poet between 1831 and 1835, throwing new. light on. his 
personality, together with many letters of the first Mrs. 
Longfellow, sketches by the poet, etc. 


ENGLISH 
Professor Brander Matthews, of Columbia, has written 
a most interesting article on ‘‘ Briticisms of All Sorts,” in 
which he contrasts some English and American usages 
of words and discusses some new Briticisms. 


TRAVEL 
In the few.months before his death Julian Ralph wrote 
for HARPER’s MaGAZINE a number of studies of peo- 
ple in various parts of our country. One of these, 
called ‘‘ A Trip with a Tin-Peddler,” appears in the April 
Magazine. William Sharp, the well-known English 
critic, writes poetically. of ‘*The Country of Theocritus.” 


PICTURES IN COLOR 
There are fifteen pages of pictures in color and tint in 
the April Magazine, including paintings by Louis Loeb, 
W. T. Smedley, and Charles King Wood. 





ECONOMIC MORMONISM 
Professor Richard T. Ely, of the University of Wis- 
consin, who has been making. a study of various 
communities for HARPER’s MAGAZINE, writes. of the social 
and economic side of Mormonism as seen to-day in Salt 
Lake City. 


SCIENCE 
Carl Snyder, in his article on ‘‘ Physiological Immunity,” 
gives the latest scientific views.on how the human body 
fights disease—a paper of intense practical interest to 
every one. 


HISTORY 
Thomas A. Janvier’s story of ‘‘ The Dutch Founding 
of New York” comes to a conclusion in the April 
number. It is a delightful study of the end of the 
Dutch regime. 4 


SHORT STORIES i 
In addition to Mr. Howells’ story, there are short stories, 
by Robert W. Chambers, Alice Caldwell Hegan, 
Mrs. Stepney Rawson, Candace Wheeler, Lily A. 
Long, and H. C. Troutman in the April number—eight 
complete short stories in all. . 
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“‘Apenny saved is apenny made? 


Your savings will be counted 
by dollars if you use 


BEN-HUR FLOUR | 


Buy A SACK OF Ben-HUR FLOUR AND SEE HOW MUCH 
LONGER ITLASTS THAN THE FLOUR YOU HAVE BEEN USING.THEN 
FIGURE OUT HOW MANY SACKS LESS BEN-HUR WOULD BE REQUIRED 


TO SUPPLY YOUR FAMILY FORA YEAR AND YOU WILL SEE WHAT’ 


BEN-HUR CAN DO FOR YOU AS A MONEY SAVER. 
Ole) £0) sb Abo Oh | GO) Le) nt CC LOLOlO MELEE. ICh- Um) 208K O4, | 
Ben-Hur FLouR WILL BRING TO YOUR HOME. LIGHT BREAD 
WHICH KEEPS FRESH AND MOIST FORALONG PERIOD, DAINTY 
ROLLS THAT YOU NEVER SAW THE EQUAL OF BEFORE.AND 
THE CHOICEST CAKE AND PIES ARE THE RESULTS OF ITS USE. 
A POOR COOK DOES BETTER WITH BEN-HUR THAN WITH ANY OTHER 
FLOUR. A GOOD COOK WHO HAS WORKED HARD TO MAKE LIGHT 
BREAD AND TEMPTING DAINTIES FROM FLOUR WHICH DID NOT 
HAVE THE GOOD! NES SS INIT, WILL BE DELIGHTED WITH THE 
MAGICAL RESULTS OBTAINED BY BEN-HuR. 
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-ROYAL MILLING Co.. 
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